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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 581.—JULY 1949. 


Art. 1—THE COURSE OF CONSERVATIVE POLITICS. 


EMPIRE WITHIN COMMONWEALTH 


THE British Commonwealth and Empire has turned to- 
wards a glorious future. The ancient symbolism of 
Crown-authority has given place to the idea of King, not 
only as Sovereign-leader but also as democrat and man. 
The mysticism passes from Crown to Constitutions, from 
personality to peoples, from the ruler to what is ruled. 
The concept of a compact Empire, Whitehall-enclosed, is 
finished. It kept Imperial statesmen and their parties 
critical and at arms length. The concept of an open 
Commonwealth of independent kingdoms and republics, 
metaphysically associated, begins. It brings the states- 
men and their parties hastening into the closest discussion 
and collaboration. Here is the magic that conciliation and 
appeasement work when directed, not at potential enemies 
but at potential friends. 

We must now look for a reversal of the doctrine that 
the Commonwealth is within the Empire. The Common- 
wealth is henceforth the wider and higher organisation 
and should be recognised as such. The graduation of the 
Colonies into it is the concern of all members of the 
Commonwealth, and it ought to be their responsibility to 
aid the colonies in their progress towards self-government 
as well as in their economic development and their social 
welfare. In this way a real and working partnership 
would be instituted and the concept of unity would receive 
a dynamic quality which is lacking at the moment. Con- 
sultation at Prime Minister level, with or without prefer- 
ence in trade, is not enough. Unity of purpose and 
practical cooperation at all levels in working for that 
purpose are necessary to achieve the vitality which will 
attract and retain the loyalty of the widely varying peoples 
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within the Commonwealth. A sense of mission should be 
the mortar between the bricks rather than the economic 
self-interest and sentiment which have been serving the 
purpose during this century. 

The largest obstacle and the most vital problem in- 
volved in making the Commonwealth relationship a 
dynamic partnership are racial prejudice. It is no coin- 
cidence that this same prejudice is a great stumbling-block 
in the way of international cooperation. Communists can 
claim with more than a show of justification that race or 
colour means nothing to them, whereas it means a lot to 
Western civilisation. In the world-wide struggle between 
the two ways of life we must have the active cooperation 
of white, brown, and black-skinned peoples. To get this 
we must substitute for racial prejudice and snobbery not 
a negative tolerance but an active respect for other peoples 
as individuals and as groups. They have their contribu- 
tions to make in economic, political, and cultural spheres, 
and we should not merely permit but encourage and foster 
them. The colour bar is not the only form of racial pre- 
judice, but it is the most virulent. The Commonwealth 
is well placed to give a lead in this matter. Courageously 
handled it can result in the establishment of a dynamic 
unity which will find its expression in loyalty to an acknow- 
ledged Head, in cooperation in the economic, social, and 
political fields, and not least in a moral leadership in 
international affairs. 

In the economic sphere the development of the economic 
resources of the Colonies and Dominions should become 
the responsibility of all the nations of the Commonwealth. 
Heavy industry in Australia and India, light industry and 
agriculture in Africa, the West Indies, and the Colonies 
should be encouraged. Migration should be fostered and 
to some extent controlled by ad hoc bodies drawing their 
membership from Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, and the Asiatic Dominions as well as Great 
Britain. The time has passed when the enormous burden 
of capital investment and administration can be borne by 
Great Britain alone. Indeed, it is certain that United 
States capital will have to be attracted for productive 
investment. Canada has not suffered from United States 
investment, nor Argentina from British. Private capital 
invested in industry and commerce brings no govern- 
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mental ties, and the United States Government would not 
be involved. Commonwealth capital, in this case Govern- 
ment capital, should be sought for unproductive invest- 
ment, such as social and educational services, transport, and 
communications. Political control would remain roughly 
as it is. The task is urgent and beyond the resources of 
Great Britain alone. But the Commonwealth as a whole 
can provide all the technical and administrative resources 
needed and some of the financial resources as well. 
Furthermore, cooperation in definite tasks such as these 
will provide the expression of Commonwealth unity which 
most people seek with a sort of desperate eagerness in 
Imperial preference. To be lasting that expression must 
be positive, something more constructive than preferential 
treatment in trade. The object should not be an exclusive 
economic bloc. Indeed, it is doubtful if the Common- 
wealth-Empire could or should become self-sufficient. In 
any case that is altogether too narrow and selfish an 
interpretation of its future. The future in the economic 
sphere lies in the cooperative development of the resources 
under our political control for the benefit of the inhabi- 
tants of each area and the world as a whole. 

The slow progress in the economic and social fields in 
the colonies has been, and still is, an ace-card in the Com- 
munist hand. Resolute cooperation by the Common- 
wealth nations can nullify that advantage. Western 
Union may be the best defensive step against a militant 
Communist Russia; but, if the tide of Communism is to 
be halted and turned, the attack has to be on a different 
front—the front of economic and social welfare within the 
democratic and capitalist system. Our system must be 
shown as something more humane than Communism or 
exploiting imperialism, and less restrictive than Socialism. 
There is ample ‘ future’ here for a generation yet unborn. 


PROSPECTS OF PEACE 


Great climaxes in human affairs involving changes in 
the whole way of life of individuals all at one time can 
scarcely arise more than once in a generation of twenty- 
five years. The raw material for major wars is the bore- 
dom of a whole generation with the pursuits of peace, 
their willingness to have their lives cast in a new and 
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more dangerous mould. Modern wars between great 
powers are total wars involving both sexes and all ages. 
It is true that they may be conducted in future between 
a few thousand scientists on both sides. But behind the 
scientists will be millions of factory workers making equip- 
ment, millions of men, women, and children to sustain the 
awful consequences of attack, millions of soldiers, adminis- 
trators, and civil defence workers succouring and defend- 
ing them and ready to occupy and police the defeated 
nation. Statesmen of equally matched powers will not be 
able to give the signal for atomic war unless they are 
assured that their entire peoples are morally and physically 
prepared for the consequences. It does not appear that 
any great nation is so prepared to-day or will be in the 
foreseeable future. 

There does not seem adequate reason to distinguish 
here between the policies of the democratic and totali- 
tarian nations. It is sometimes said that the thirteen men 
in the Kremlin do not need to reckon with the vitality 
and robustness of the individual Russian; that they can 
drive their peoples into war at the point of a revolver at 
any time. But this savours of propaganda and contra- 
dicts what we said ourselves in the last war about the 
Russian soldier’s personal morale and independence. In 
truth the methods of great powers are not dissimilar in 
modern wars. Each accuses the other of barbarism while 
itself practising methods much more humane than is sup- 
posed (as the war diaries subsequently show). It is very 
likely that the Kremlin pays just as much attention to 
the willingness of the mass of Russians to fight as the 
western democratic leaders pay attention to their peoples. 
So far as is ascertainable there is widespread reluctance 
among individual Russians to become involved in another 
major war so soon. 

The treaties of Teheran and Yalta provided for the 
division of Europe and for the line on which Russian 
troops stand. Russia has consolidated the countries be- 
hind her lines according to her political practice. She 
blames us for reproducing democracy in Italy and Western 
Germany as much as we blame her for her coups d’état in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. The satellite states are a 
cordon sanitaire of her defensive system. There is no 
evidence yet that they are being turned into launching 
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places for attack. What Russia is doing is to arm and 
organise ‘ border’ activities in the sensitive areas of the 
world. She is testing for weak spots, pin-pricking and 
engaging in disruptive local actions. Where we have stood 
firm with strong diplomacy and sufficient force in reserve 
Russia has halted or retired, for example, in Trieste, 
Persia, Korea, and Berlin. If Russia intended wholesale 
warfare a number of incidents would have served by now 
to set off the explosion. It seems the military policy of 
the Western powers is best served by a continuance of 
firm diplomacy, respect for existing treaties, and adequate 
but minimum forces in correct strategic positions. But 
no radical redisposition of armed forces or major rearma- 
ment campaigns are required which may be interpreted as 
aggressive by the Russians or will feed the Marxist-Leninist 
neurosis that Western Capitalism is destined to launch an 
attack upon them. 

It is essential to regard the military aspect of the 
Atlantic Pact in this spirit. Lord Montgomery has em- 
phasised that his French Headquarters are essentially for 
basic training and education. We must avoid giving the 
Russians the impression that it is an emergency Head- 
quarters for a field army of highly trained and prepared 
conscripts from every nation, uniformed and equipped to 
one pattern and backed by the entire industrial resources 
of the West. Apart altogether from whether the 
sovereignty of the Western nations would allow this to 
happen overnight, such an impression would lead to fresh 
reactions from the Russians and would create a dangerous 
state of international tension. At the same time we must 
recognise that the closer economic working of Western 
Europe and the United States must have its military 
counterpart and the arrangements under Lord Mont- 
gomery on the European Chiefs of Staff Committee seem 
admirably adapted to present needs. 

Our policy should be to seek and preserve peace, while 
being always ready to defend our honour, prestige, and 
vital interests. We must expect relatively minor disputes, 
rebellions, and threats of war to occur in many parts of 
the globe over the next decade or so. Such things are the 
stuff of history and of international politics. Western 
European policy must be based on absolute respect for 
formal treaties, on small but highly trained, equipped, and 
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strategically placed professional armies, navies, and air 
forces, and on emphasis (so far as Britain is concerned) on 
voluntary service rather than conscription. 

The task before the new Union of Atlantic States is 
not only to maintain peace for itself but to use its collective 
genius to expand the boundaries of peace, to attempt 
nothing less than the conversion of Eastern Europe and 
the world from Communism and war. For example, we 
cannot rest until as many democratic groups and societies 
operate freely in the Soviet Empire as do communist 
societies here. It is a task that will call upon all the 
resources of statesmanship that Europe and America can 
muster. The penalty of failure may set back civilisation 
for a thousand years. 


THE ECONOMIC DEFENCE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


Of the three defences against Communism, military, 
economic, and ideological, emphasis should be laid from the 
short term point of view on economics. Economic re- 
covery in Western Europe is the first and most important 
defence against Communism. Later it may give place to 


the moral and religious aspects of the so-called cold war. 
But the present poverty of the Western world obliges 
peoples to centre their thoughts in economic terms and it 
is in that field for the moment that the best defence 
against Communism is to be found. 

A large majority of Conservatives have no faith in State 
planning as the means to economic revival. The soul of a 
nation can well be destroyed and its prosperity ruined if 
State economic planning is carried too far. In most 
countries in Europe over the last forty years this process 
has been taken very far. To some extent we are now 
living in a vicious circle. War fosters poverty, poverty 
fosters planning, planning fosters nationalism, and 
nationalism fosters war. All this is a happy hunting 
ground for Communism which thrives on the personal 
jealousies which poverty and egalitarianism bring and 
which deliberately uses the techniques of a controlling 
bureaucracy in order to drive standards further down until 
civilisation is completely crushed. The evidence for this 
is simply the picture of the world in the wake of war. 
Communism is a political evil which broods over countries 
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whose advancing civilisation has been arrested or driven 
back to primitivism by war or revolution. 

Communism is also a disease with many phases and 
symptoms. Conservatives believe that Socialism is one 
of these. We deny that it is a cure for Communism. We 
think it is an aspect of the same illness. We think that 
Socialism is a very poor bastion against Communism, a 
very weak structure indeed, that will be brushed aside by 
the stronger force. The only edifice that will stand up 
to Communism on the economic plane is a sound monetary 
system with a free price structure and free market tech- 
nique. It is by practice of these things that prosperity will 
be restored. It is essential to break into the vicious circle 
with these weapons, and that is what Marshall Aid pro- 
posed to do when that great idea was inaugurated. 

I use the past tense because it seems to me that the 
United States has lately got a little shy of her original 
intention. It was to drive Communism out of Western 
Europe not only by relieving poverty through gifts of raw 
materials and foodstuffs but also by the reintroduction of 
private economics. As a Conservative I look with some 
alarm at the signs that ideas are now flowing across the 
Atlantic the wrong way. America should continue to pro- 
pagate the gospel of free, individualist economics in Europe 
and not import the doctrine of economic collectivism from 
Europe. Economic prosperity cannot be planned by 
Governments, certainly not by separate National Govern- 
ments who spend half the time fighting each other in the 
high circle of officialdom. We must work for freer indi- 
vidual trade within a customs union, modelled on Benelux, 
while each of us preserves our Colonial economic positions. 
Democracy will survive Communism in the world of 
economics but it must be a liberal democracy operating 
under the natural and time honoured laws of trade. 


THE SPIRITUAL CONTENT OF DEMOCRACY 


The question is often asked whether the strength of 
feeling that Communism generates will not of itself win 
the world over apart from military and economic power. 
It is said that Communism has the fervour of a religious 
crusade, that democracy by comparison is a weak and 
decadent philosophy, that western men and women do not 
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put behind their democracy the same intensity and de- 
votion as do Communists behind theirs and that conse- 
quently we are bound to lose ground to them. It is true 
we are faced with the fact that for many personal religion 
is a declining force, due more than anything else, perhaps, 
to scientific teaching. I know too little about the associa- 
tion of Eastern religions—whether Christian or not—with 
Communism to be dogmatic, but I should be very sur- 
prised to find that in those countries behind the iron 
curtain where scientific teaching was firmly established 
there was not also evidence of a decline in religious devo- 
tion. It could well be argued that the Eastern States are 
persecuting religious leaders in order to enhance the 
materialistic fervour behind Communist ideology; but 
scarcely the religious fervour. So far as Communism in 
the West is concerned it is known that it is the home of 
atheism and agnosticism. The strength of the Communist 
ideology is the strength of materialism and determinism to 
which science in the nineteenth century lent powerful aid. 
Man is at the mercy of his economic environment. Change 
is wrought on him from without by social pressures exer- 
cised by the world of reality. Society is in a perpetual 
state of revolution and can only be held together by 
tyrannical force. 

The strength of the Democratic ideology is the strength 
of the human spirit. Religion is the great refreshing river 
to which tortured man repairs to find salvation. The 
individual soul is in direct communion with God. Change 
~ is wrought on him from within. Under divine inspiration 
his will is free and his fate in his own hands. This sanctity 
of the individual engenders personal restraint towards 
others and leads to the whole code of human rights and 
freedoms which is the essential characteristic of Western 
civilisation. Society on the whole is tolerant and har- 
monious, and change evolutionary. 

The opposing ideological forces are irreconcileable since 
they proceed from diametrically opposed views on every 
plane of human reasoning. But there are strong argu- 
ments for thinking that the Western democratic view will 
ultimately prevail. There are some signs that the terrible 
implications of the Communist philosophy are being 
brought home to the average democratic man and that 
the religious basis to democracy is more widely understood 
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than in the years before the war. With that is coming 
the fervour necessary to counter the forces of materialism. 
First there is the conviction that the democratic nations 
are the heirs of a great experiment in living and that 
here, within the area of those democracies, man’s divinely 
inspired genius is to be seen in the culture and civilisation 
which surrounds him. There is too the conviction that 
in this area, throughout a long and completely recorded 
history, the conflict between Authority and Freedom has 
been fought out to a point of great advantage to the 
individual and that this process has much further to go. 
Finally there is the conviction that it is in this area of 
democracy that the ultimate purpose of life on earth is 
finding continuing expression and that steadily over the 
millennia, despite periodic submersion by wars and revolu- 
tions, man is slowly rising in stature towards the imitation 
of God which is his perfection and his end. 

It is most fortunate for reasoning man that our modern 
prophets—the twentieth-century scientists—are descend- 
ing from Mount Sinai with new revelations about the 
nature of the physical world. In the sciences of relativity, 
sub-atomic physics and embryology the teaching lies in the 
direction of free will and spontaneous change rather than in 
mechanical causation and determinism. Many modern 
scientists are religious men who discern the mind and hand 
of God behind their investigations. The average man can 
comprehend little of their abstruse inquiries although he 
recognises their leadership, if anything before that of his 
religious pastors. It cannot be doubted that there is great 
strength and comfort for Western ideology in the scientific 
discoveries of this century, and the wonder is that the 
Churches have so far drawn so little ammunition from this 
source in their fight against the enslavement of the mind 
of man. 

* * * * * 


STATE INTERVENTIONISM 


Authority and Freedom are the anode and cathode of 
life. We can think of them as the poles of a giant 
electro-magnet. Mankind is the iron filing between the 
poles. The individual, from hour to hour in the course 
of his daily life, and society itself from decade to decade, 
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are attracted first one way and then the other. Move- 
ment must only be infinitesimal or disaster results. If 
society moves too fast towards freedom it will disintegrate 
like a radio-active particle. Fear of the law disappears. 
The animal in man rises to the surface, the rights of 
property and person are destroyed and life becomes nasty, 
brutish, and short. France of 1789-92 is an example of the 
horrors of liberty degenerating to licence. On the other 
hand if society moves too fast towards authority it will 
shrivel to nothingness. Man’s wrists and ankles are 
shackled, his spirit is cowed. He will work the economic 
machine at the bidding of his controllers at slower and 
slower tempo, till mind and body flag, when he is cast 
aside as useless. Belsen concentration camp, and indeed 
Germany itself in 1945, are examples of authority 
degenerating to collapse. MHitler’s suicide was not far 
from the logical end of the tyrannical controllers of a 
nation-state, and that is death in their citadels by freezing 
and starvation, for having destroyed for failure and in- 
efficiency all those who could have supplied them. 

The trend of this century has been towards collectivism, 
that is to say, authority under the planned state. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the idea was political 
freedom. In the nineteenth century that became economic 
freedom. In the first half of the twentieth century it was 
still economic freedom via the agency of the State. The 
State was supposed to lend positive assistance to the 
individual to secure economic freedom. Up to the war this 
can be said to have been achieved. State agencies on the 
whole led to greater individual benefits. But already 
before the war full-scale State activity was leading to 
oppression and to the denial of liberty, political, economic, 
and social, for example in Russia, Germany, and Italy. 
The State was not made for man in those countries. On 
the contrary, man was made for the State. At home until 
the war most thinkers would still say that the State was 
made for man. But since the war it is disputable, indeed it 
is the whole basis of contemporary political discussion, 
whether State power has invaded private liberty or 
whether it is still assisting it. 

The chief political force behind Socialism is the working 
class organised within the Trade Union movement. What 
Trades Unionists have never understood and what the 
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intellectual Left has never warned them of is that their 
system had to be run by someone more able and intelli- 
gent than themselves. The Unions never foresaw that the 
managerial class would take over and run Socialism for 
‘ them as an all powerful machine. It is now too late. The 
mechanism of Socialism is beginning to cheat the workers 
and voters of what they asked for. Nationalisation, for 
example, dethrones the ‘money boss and profiteer,’ but 
substitutes not local cooperative enterprises in which 
workers control is best assured, but giant administrative 
units like the Coal Board and Transport Commission. 
Control is vested in the Government, the Civil Service, and 
Big Business, leavened with somewhat ineffective repre- 
sentation from the Unions. Parliamentary control is 
negatived by Statute. An enormously complex machine 
separates the worker’s life from the decision of his chief. 
The worker with a grievance can no longer approach a boss 
who is completely free to settle his case satisfactorily. He 
has little or no freedom to work elsewhere in the same trade. 
The new units of politico-industrial power are prodigious 
and there is plenty of opportunity for individual lives to 
be ground down by its millstones. On the international 
scale the power unit is threatening too. I have sought to 
explain in previous articles why a policy of nationalisation 
and State-control-governed economics is inconsistent with 
ideas of the United Nations. Briefly it is because the 
industrial structure has become rigid and prestige ridden. 
The representatives of the vast vested interests set up can- 
not make the concessions required at international con- 
ferences because of their effect on the internal industrial 
plan which they themselves have prepared. In economic 
Nationalism all the vices of Protection are elaborated and 
perfected. It is quite wrong to think of Protection and 
Free Trade as dead nineteenth-century issues. They are 
very much alive only the terms are transmuted, the nomen- 
clature is different. The Socialists have now become the 
High Protectionist Party as is seen by their abandonment 
of convertibility, their refusal to work an international 
bank, their insistence on bilateral negotiations, their sub- 
sidies to high cost producers, their inattentiveness to in- 
visible exports, their exchange control and _ licensing 
system, and their fantastic apparatus of police and customs 
officials at the ports. Conservatives observe how these 
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things are working out to the detriment of Britain’s power 
and prestige. There are growing world surpluses to-day 
particularly of cereals and feeding-stuffs while we suffer 
from serious shortages at home. Our exports are falling 
off as nation after nation retaliates against our trading 
restrictions by embargoes on imports and fills the gap by 
internal competitive production. The Free Trader’s case 
against the Protectionist has always been that the home 
country would become isolated and impoverished in its 
national selfishness and that seems to be what is happening 
tous now. Weare being led into pursuing in certain fields 
the same policy as the war criminal Schacht pursued in 
Germany, and an end must be called to it before Marshall 
Aid terminates, otherwise we shall suffer terribly. 
Extreme Protection is the negation of progress. Pro- 
gress takes place in the field of economics either by de- 
mands made on producers by informed consumers or by 
friction and competition between two or more producers. 
The same is true of culture, as T. S. Eliot has pointed out 
in a brilliant book. These are the only two roads to pro- 
gress and if you block them Society becomes static and 
moribund. It seems inescapable that it is individual and 
group effort which produces progress and State effort 
through planning which hampers it and damps it down. 
The only known yardstick of economic efficiency and worth 
is the free market in commodities, securities, and money. 
Planning overwhelms competition by lending State power 
to one side and deprives the market of competing entities 
which make it free. The yardstick therefore becomes 
something arbitrary determined by the State. For 
example, the financial credit of the Government is no longer 
what the business man thinks it is but what the Govern- 
ment through their technique of artificial support deter- 
mines it shall be. Again, no one knows whether bacon is 
more or less valuable than eggs. It is not their collective 
decisions but the Minister’s individual decision which 
determines the relative importance. Again, the British 
people think the pound is worth $4.04. But for many 
foreigners the pound is worth $3.20, and they live their lives 
and make their money that way. Whether planning pro- 
duces an internal industrial monopoly or a deluded society 
of fifty million people does not matter. The effect is the 
same. The planned entity is contracting out of life, setting 
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up a hot house of exotic plants, getting lazy and self- 
indulgent, and losing its efficiency. It is said that planning 
is a good thing because it brings order into the ‘ jungle of 
private enterprise and Jaisser faire,’ as if the jungle was the 
most terrible and evil place that Providence has created. 
The truth is that the jungle is a most beautiful and efficient 
place where Nemesis follows swiftly upon Hubris, where 
sloth and rashness equally are penalised by maiming or 
death, where readiness is all, and where the eye is rewarded 
by the finest examples of sensitive life that exist in the 
world. It is ‘ planning’ that brought the tiger to the Zoo, 
but if one looks at its eyes one will see that the light has 
gone out of them. State interventionism may have its 
applications but it is an evil to be avoided as far as possible. 
It is a destroyer of nature, a destroyer of progress and 
efficiency, and a destroyer of truth. 


* * * * 


THE BALANCE OF EDUCATION 


I was brought up with only the faintest of apprehen- 
sions that the world was not a settled and most satisfactory 
place, a place designed to receive me and my generation 
in our maturity, allow us scope for sufficient influence in 
our prime to keep us healthy and active, and gently, very 
gently, to shed us when we had done our work. My 
schooling was for me, not at the time of course, but in 
retrospect, a thing most carefully worked out by genera- 
tions of parents and educationists for a destined end, the 
end being that period of independent judgment and slender 
service when one had risen above grandfather’s watch 
chain and before the fingers of one’s grandchild had 
clutched at that same chain, then one’s own. The service 
one could offer was prepared for and marked out by the 
education one received. It was a Maintenance Order, no 
more, which issued from the school quadrangle, a lowly 
reflection of the Sovereign’s Oath—‘ Restore the things 
that are gone in decay, maintain that which is restored, 
purify and reform what is amiss, confirm that which is in 
good order.’ A little resistance there, a little patching 
here, a tentative suggestion for this or that, and the 
world—or the portion of it that fell to one to manage— 
would recover its equilibrium or so it seemed. Such was 
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the design and purpose of my education. I know that the 
First World War, and the turbulent aftermath which I 
spent at school, altered not at all the pattern of prepara- 
tion. Then in the 1920s and 1930s, doubt as to the 
wisdom of my education grew as the world progressively 
revealed itself as a wilder and more violent place, requiring 
purges rather than gentle restoratives, for which more 
specialised and concentrated schooling was required. At 
about the time of the explosion at Hiroshima I became 
convinced that my generation’s education was wrong from 
beginning to end. 

There is a very important question, the answer to 
which must decide for us whether we are on the brink of 
disaster or not, and it is this. Is the world to-day, by 
absolute standards, more unstable than it was a generation 
ago, or is it relatively more unstable to each individual as 
between the experience of his earlier and later years? Is 
it that things really are worse—or is it that they seem 
worse, because education has filled the vacant though 
secure mind of the child with knowledge, and because 
technology has greatly increased the range of ascertain- 
able fact? Do we take the view of St Paul and say that 
the wickedness of the world is in the mind of the thinker ; 
and of Shakespeare and Wordsworth, and say that the 
deterioration of the world is a reflection of the maturing 
mind of the child? If so, we will make the content of our 
education moral, classical and traditional. We can still 
teach that the purpose of life on earth is to rise in stature 
and in the imitation of God, to glorify Him and to enjoy 
Him for ever. We can drop the mad rush into collective 
planning. We can, as Professor Jung has suggested, sub- 
limate our national patriotism into private disputation on 
the various levels of culture suited to the degree of our 
education. We can abandon the production drive and 
practise forebearance in consumption because progress will 
cease to be definable in material terms. We can follow 
Dr Vogt’s theories on demographic agriculture and no 
longer visit our sins of exploitation on to f iture genera- 
tions. We can vreak up large industries into small groups 
and untie the worker-manager complex. We can preach 
internationalism in education and resort to free trade 
and travel. And we can transfer our control over foreign 
and military policy to the United Nations. That is one 
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alternative arising from the idealist philosopher’s view 
that we are ‘ thinking the world into being bad.’ 

The other alternative arises from the view of ultra- 
realist politicians and newspaper editors who repeat what 
the average man in the street will say, that the world is 
absolutely more dangerous, more awful, and more wicked 
than it was in his childhood, that to-day we move from 
worse crisis to worse crisis, whereas in 1911, and before, 
the sun shone, the summer was hot and nothing happened. 
If we think that world standards are deteriorating abso- 
lutely, and that as Wells and Aldous Huxley and, some- 
times, Russell appear to believe nothing can prevent man 
from using this scientific age to work ultimate disaster on 
his fellows, then we must train this generation for imme- 
diate superiority in the technical and material field. We 
must sacrifice the higher purposes altogether and become a 
nation educated as soldiers are educated, each man a 
fighting animal, sensitive, intensely aware, living from 
moment to moment, equipped with every modern means of 
self-defence and counter attack. The purpose becomes to 
keep alive, and to keep alive in the best possible conditions 
for oneself, to use every resource of science and knowledge 
in order to rise superior to one’s fellow men, not to live con- 
tentedly under the rule of law, but to press so hard against 
it, that the State has to protect itself with ever increasing 
legislation and more police and prisons. In the inter- 
national field where there is no restraining law, the purpose 
becomes to use every device of diplomatic and economic 
statecraft to further the nation’s influence, to exploit the 
mineral resources of the earth to the utmost, to over-cul- 
tivate the land, to set no limit to production and con- 
sumption, to create artificial markets for unwanted goods, 
to export to other countries the unemployment we fear to 
have at home, and finally, when other nations—themselves 
moved by the same considerations—retaliate with the same 
processes and restrictions, to declare our patience is 
exhausted and to let loose atomic war. 

These seem to me the extremes of the two societies it 
is possible to create by education. The one sober, humane, 
Christian and rather inviting, if from the statesmen’s point 
of view too idealistic and passive; and the other organic, 
militant, exhausting and, from the moralist’s point of 
view, damned. 

u 2 
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It seems there is no sure way to success except com- 
promise between realism and idealism, between an attitude 
that will impress the world by its strength, and an attitude 
that will invite the world by its spiritual content. If we 
can therefore keep our education in a state of broad, 
though perfect balance, not letting the sciences overtop 
the humanities, we shall set our society on a sure path. 
On the whole I should like to feel that the message going 
out from the scholastic world is still a maintenance order, 
and no panic instruction according to this ism or that 
‘ism to redress by short term methods the acknowledged 
evils of our times. Perhaps our hope rests in men learning 
both that the world is less secure than it seemed to them 
in their childhood, and more secure than it seems to them 
in their old age. 


EDUCATION FOR INDEPENDENCE 


How far are we going to teach the young to be their 
independent selves, and how far are we going to teach 
them to find their place and find it quickly in an intensely 
organic society ? 

For some time now I have been entertaining the notion 
that the decline of Britain’s power began when the pro- 
ducts of Dr Arnold’s public schools system rose into key 
positions in British administration. I am aware, of 
course, that the more ancient public schools had been 
pouring out their products for centuries before that, and 
that during that time Britain added many lustrous stars 
to her name. But it seems to me that in the late nine- 
teenth century and since when the Public and Secondary 
school boarding system developed enormously there has 
grown up coincidentally with it a sameness of mental out- 
look, and a disciplined, subordinating standard which has 
led more to national weakness than to national strength. 
Since the turn of the century we have seen too little of the 
stubborn, independent, and defiant attitude of a Drake, 
Raleigh, Clive, and Nelson in command on the spot, and 
too much of the remote control exercised by Whitehall 
and of the ‘ passed to you’ attitude on the part of those 
many persons in vital positions at the circumference of 
our rule, where quick decisions have to be taken. There 
must be something wrong with a nation and with its 
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education which requires a political genius as Prime 
Minister before it rouses itself in war or a military genius 
before a continental campaign can be turned to advantage. 

It appears to be a defect of our boarding-school system 
(as against an earlier age when boys and girls received 
their education at home or in small town and village 
schools) that there is scarcely any period when they are 
free, either as juniors, from the impact of authority, or 
as seniors from the responsibility of authority. Self- 
reliance, independent judgment, and the cultivation of 
the individual personality are hardly sought after at all. 
The boy moves from fag to prefect with a minimum 
period in between, and in that period, which is coincident 
with the most crucial stage of adolescence, he is left as a 
desultory outcast, bereft of the patronage or pride of his 
housemaster. I am the last to decry the virtues of the 
military system, but I sense that it has found its way into 
some of our public and secondary schools with deleterious 
results. Sir R. Livingstone in his ‘ Education for a World 
Adrift ’ says that the besetting danger of the residential 
schools is that they may turn out a superb army of 
N.C.Os. with characters trained on too narrow lines and 
be given a habit of what Plato ealled ‘ good behaviour 
without an intellectual basis,’ a habit of Philistine re- 
luctance to think things out or to base conduct on principle. 

The consensus of modern philosophical opinion is that 
we should, as far as technology will allow, move towards 
the break up of the vast industrial structure of our society 
and revert to local independent action. Aldous Huxley 
is talking of cottage and village industries arising from 
growing civil disobedience to the collectivist machine. 
Bertrand Russell in his remarkable broadcasts on Authority 
and the Individual is moving from Statism towards per- 
sonal freedom. T. S. Eliot has been stressing that it is 
only through friction between small-scale cultural units 
that civilisation can survive, and the Conservative Party 
itself has officially endorsed the movement towards decen- 
tralisation of industry and the creation of a property- 
owning democracy. In Western Europe the philosophies 
of Existentialism and Personalism are tearing at the same 
ground, somewhat more violently than here as one would 
expect. 

I do not think that the content of education can escape 
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these trends. It seems, rather, that some way must be 
found, while preserving the advantages which boarding- 
school education undoubtedly confers, greatly to increase 
the number of independent teaching units in the schools 
and to vary enormously the style and character of the 
teachers. Somehow we must try to grope our way back 
to whatever it was that gave us the sanguine, rugged, and 
independent types of one hundred years ago. This is 
particularly important in those schools which profess to 
train the leaders of the new generation. Now that we are 
assuring a fair representation in these schools of boys and 
girls from all walks of life we need no longer be snobbish 
about them, but say quite plainly that it is in the highest 
national interest that the reforms should take place here 
first, and as soon as possible. 

If we are going to sustain our world responsibilities we 
shall need great strength and suppleness all down the 
branches of our administration, and at all levels of business 
and cultural life at home and abroad. To acquire this we 
must instil the vitamin of independent and robust character 
into this generation, and this requires treatment in some 
ways the very reverse of that now gaining popular accept- 
ance. Some current phrases now deeply embedded in 
political dogma fill me with alarm. ‘ Equality of Oppor- 
tunity and Parity of Esteem,’ for example, are applicable 
to laboratory conditioned molecules, even to insects, 
animals and plants, but scarcely to the human soul and 
intellect. 

Mankind is in pursuit of happiness through liberty and 
the higher cultural and religious life. As Mr Churchill said 
in his great speech at Boston: ‘ The flame of Christian 
Ethics is still our highest guide.’ ' We can reject as insult- 
ing and wrong any claim that a particular political party 
in Britain has the prerogative of Christian virtue. Never- 
theless in the realms of education, administration and 
politics all the evidence points to a close association of 
Science with the Left. Our politically minded scientific 
leaders have much stronger affinities with Russian Com- 
munism than with Western Capitalism. Many young 
Scientists in university and industrial laboratories are 
strong Marxists. The Parliamentary and Scientific Com- 
mittee, to take another example, has an active Socialist 
membership. Alone of the political parties Conservatives 
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have not compromised with scientific collectivism. We 
are therefore, in a much better position to free the com- 
munity from the trend towards absolute control by 
scientific authority. It ought to be an immediate political 
aim of our party to challenge on all fronts the growing 
influence of the cold scientific mind and to call in to aid us 
the Churches, the faculty of the humanities in schools and 
universities and all the appropriate moral and arts resources 
of the country. Tha scientific mind has its place, but if it 
ever rose to dominate the Government of human beings 
or to shape entirely the curricula of the schools—and the 
danger is there because of the enormous respect in which 
science is held—then homo sapiens like other branches of 
the great tree of Creation will fall lifeless to the ground. 
We must find a way to divert and canalise the contribution 
of Science to our times, if, like the genii in the Arabian 
Nights, it is not to turn upon and destroy its master. 
This is by far the greatest problem that confronts us in 
this age, and for its solution earthly counsels are of no 
avail. 
HINCHINGBROOKE 
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RELATIONS between the two new Dominions have been 
overshadowed for the past eighteen months by the dispute 
regarding Kashmir. There is now hope of a reasonable 
settlement as a result of the intervention of U.N.O. The 
parties have agreed in principle to a truce to be followed 
by a plebiscite under the supervision of the United Nations. 
An American, Admiral Nimitz, has been appointed by the 
Security Council for the purpose. Pakistan is withdraw- 
ing its troops and the contingents of border tribesmen have 
left the country. Unfortunately a difficulty has arisen 
over the disbandment of the forces raised by the Azad or 
Revolutionary Government which is occupying large areas 
of Kashmir, including the outlying districts of Gilgit, 
Chilas, and the mountain regions (Hunza, Nagar, and 
Pannial) bordering on Sinkiang, a Chinese province 
dominated by Russia. The Pakistan Government, which 
really controls the administration of the Azad area, is not 
prepared to agree to demobilise these troops. 

Competent opinion doubts whether a decision can be 
achieved much before the end of the year. There is a 
good deal to be said in favour of a compromise settlement, 
e.g., that a small Hindu State should be formed south of 
the Chenab with Jammu as its capital. Most of the 
Kashmir Hindus, Sikhs, and Dogras could find reasonable 
accommodation in such an enclave; the rest of the country 
would be assigned to the 87 per cent. Muslim majority. 
The new road built through the foot-hills from Pathan-— 
Kot by the Indian Government, at a cost of 750,0001., 
would provide the necessary link with India for the pro- 
posed new State. 

From the Pakistan point of view, it may be noted that, 
bereft of the whole of Kashmir, its existence would indeed 
be precarious. The head works of the great West Panjab 
canal system would be endangered ; sites for hydro-elec- 
trical development on which the economic future of the 
country depends would be denied to Pakistan. The 
people of that country would have to abandon the hope 
of sharing in the immense wealth of Kashmir that could 
be developed with the cooperation of outside enterprise 
stimulated with foreign capital. 

One thing is certain. The border tribesmen on both 
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sides of the Durand Line would never accept a decision 
that assigns Kashmir to India in its entirety. There 
would be endless tribal forays into Kashmir which Pakistan 
could not prevent without large-scale invasion and occupa- 
tion of tribal territory, the cost of which would not only 
shatter its resources, but would inevitably alienate the 
tribesmen, with the result that Pakistan would lose com- 
plete control of the borderland. To protect Kashmir 
against the tribes, India would find it necessary to main- 
tain large forces in the country involving heavy expen- 
diture and weakening its military position generally. 

The North-West Frontier is the Achilles heel of Pakis- 
tan. The difficulties of the frontier problem would be 
enormously enhanced if relations with the tribesmen were 
embittered by a settlement of the Kashmir quarrel of 
which they disapproved. The peace of the borderland 
depends largely on the attitude of Kabul, which, as will 
be seen later, has not been consistently friendly. Interest 
shown in Kabul undoubtedly encouraged the Red-Shirt 
movement in Peshawar, headed by Abdul Ghaffar, which 
aimed at breaking away from Pakistan and setting up a 
republic to be called Pathanistan. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment was compelled to take strong action ; Abdul Ghaffar 
and his lieutenants were arrested and imprisoned, demon- 
strations were dispersed by military force. 

On the whole the Pathans of the North-West Frontier 
have shown themselves ready to throw in their lot with 
the new Dominion with the exception of a dwindling 
number of Waziri tribesmen led by the Fagqir of Ipi, who, 
subsidised by Russia, and it is thought, tacitly encouraged 
by Kabul, a few months ago raided into the Tochi. The 
attacks were repulsed by local forces, mainly by the use 
of military aircraft, a procedure strongly criticised by 
Kabul Press and radio. It was suggested that the bomb- 
ing had been unnecessarily severe; women and children 
had been killed and a mass meeting of tribesmen of an 
innocent nature had been made a target. The Pakistan 
authorities strongly denied the reports, pointing out that 
the air attack had been directed solely against the Lashkar 
(tribal armed contingent) that was destroying a bridge 
linking the important military centre of Miranshah with 
the cantonment of Bannu. 

A suggestion was recently made in official quarters that 
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the North-West Frontier Province should be amalgamated 
for administrative purposes with the West Panjab. This 
evoked strong protest from the Pathans of the province ; 
with a different language, traditions, and culture they 
desire to maintain their individuality. It is unlikely that 
the Central Government will press the point. Frontier 
leaders have claimed representation in the Pakistan Parlia- 
ment. This will probably be conceded. 

As against India, Pakistan is militarily weak. It has 
no ordnance factories; its share of the military stores 
handed over by the British authorities has so far not been 
delivered by India; its Air Force is weak. Complaints 
have been made that the United Kingdom authorities 
have shown preference to India in the supply of military 
aircraft. Faced with the danger of civil war over Kashmir, 
the Pakistan Government felt compelled to withdraw its 
garrisons from the frontier posts, both within and beyond 
the administrative border. The frontier has been, in fact, 
almost denuded of regular troops, the responsibility for 
defence being placed on the irregular Frontier Corps in 
which British officers are still serving. So far the con- 
fidence reposed by the Pakistan authorities in the frontier 
tribes has been respected by the majority of the tribesmen, 
and as noted already, the disturbances engineered by the 
Faqir of Ipi have been dealt with by the forces available 
on the spot. 

Responsible leaders of Pakistan realise that the frontier 
problem is largely economic; they are elaborating plans 
for improving the standard of living of the trans-border 
people. The most important element in the planning is 
the production of power on a large scale by means of hydro- 
electric installations for which there are many oppor- 
tunities. The power would be used to develop industry, 
as much as possible on a rural basis. The system of 
service allowances to the tribes adopted by the British 
authorities is maintained ; tribesmen are recruited in large 
numbers for service in the Frontier Irregular Corps and 
in the Army. Altogether the Pakistan Government out 
of its exiguous budget contrives to keep up the expen- 
diture of about 7,500,000. sterling on border administra- 
tion, the amount provided under the British regime, 

As already observed, an essential element in border 
policy is the maintenance of friendly relations with 
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Afghanistan. Unfortunately the attitude taken up by 
Kabul recently suggests that the Afghans have not yet 
made up their minds to accept Pakistan’s hold on the 
frontier as a fait accompli. 

A reference to recent events in this connection will 
help to explain the position. Two or three years ago, 
when the British made it clear that they intended to leave 
India to govern herself, the Afghan Government began to 
show a new interest in border politics. They informed the 
Government of India that they did not consider the 
frontier part of India and when the British left they felt 
that the frontier province should be allowed to sever 
itself from India if it wished. As will have been seen 
already, the policy of the Red-Shirt leaders to form a 
republic more or less harmonised with Afghan ideas. Up 
to then there had been no decision to divide the country ; 
Pakistan was still a remote hope of the Indian Muslims. 
In 1947 when the principle of a separate Muslim Dominion 
had been accepted, the Government of India decided to 
hold a referendum in the province on the issue whether its 
people wished to join Pakistan or India. The result was 
in favour of Pakistan. The Afghans disapproved of the 
verdict and of the methods adopted. They thought the 
proposal to form a separate Pathan State should have 
been placed before provincial voters. This is a position 
from which they have never receded, though now that 
Pakistan has found her feet, they realise that a Pathan 
republic on the frontier which would ultimately attach 
itself to Afghanistan, is not, at the moment, practical 
politics. The dream in Kabul of a re-union of Afghanistan 
irredenta to the Indus has faded into the distance. 

But that does not mean that the Afghan Government 
has given up hopes of strengthening its position by attract- 
ing the allegiance of the border tribes on the Pakistan 
side of the international frontier (the Durand Line). The 
Afghan Government has never accepted the constitutional 
principle that those tribes are no concern of theirs, and 
under the British regime there was constant interference 
from Kabul on the Indo-British side of the frontier. 
Opinion in Kabul favours the theory that the tribes on 
the Pakistan side at least should be permitted to form a 
separate union unconnected with Pakistan. Holding this 
view, the Afghan authorities not unnaturally expressed 
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resentment through the officially controlled press at a 
recent pronouncement by the Governor-General that the 
country up to the Durand Line was part and parcel of 
Pakistan. This assertion, it was declared, was incon- 
sistent with the declaration of the British Government 
that the tribes, like the Indian States, would decide their 
own future after the British departure. 

The interest shown by Kabul in their affairs has not 
aroused enthusiasm among the tribes concerned. On the 
contrary, there has been a series of tribal gatherings along 
the frontier at which the attitude of Kabul has been 
strongly condemned, with emphasis on the allegiance of 
the tribes to Pakistan. Kabul was reminded that there 
were more Afghans in Pakistan than in Afghanistan itself ; 
Pakistan Afghans were able to take care of themselves. 
The Pakistan Government was doing everything possible 
to help the border tribesmen and was not interfering in 
their internal affairs. The Faqir of Ipi was repudiated 
and the view expressed that he was being financed by a 
foreign Power. Efforts have been made by religious 
leaders of the tribes to counteract his influence. The 
Karachi Press is inclined to regard the anti-Pakistan pro- 
paganda of Kabul as a ruse to divert the attention of their 
own tribesmen from the unsatisfactory conditions in 
Afghanistan itself. Some of the tribes are showing signs 
of discontent with the present regime, a consequence pro- 
bably of the reactions on the Afghan tribes of popular 
movements in Pakistan and Persia. 

The opinion is commonly expressed both in Karachi 
and Peshawar that there is a sinister influence behind the 
anti-Pakistan activities of the Afghans. Chaos on the 
Afghan frontier would make a settlement of the Kashmir 
problem difficult ; civil war might be the outcome. With 
civil war in India, the barriers against the irruption of 
communism from Burma and the South-east generally 
into India would break down. The red fiood would sweep 
over the sub-continent and into the Middle East with 
disastrous possibilities. The unresponsiveness of the 
tribes in the Pakistan sphere of influence to Afghan 
blandishments is, however, a re-assuring feature. The 
result may be to induce Kabul to modify its attitude. 
But what would more than anything else obviate a debacle 
is a close entente between Pakistan and India leading to 
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an agreed settlement of the Kashmir issue. The decision 
of India to stay in the Commonwealth should help to 
bring about a rapprochement. 

The exodus of Hindus on a large scale from East to 
West Bengal several months ago threatened a rupture of 
relations between the two Dominions. The absorption of 
a mass of refugees was a serious embarrassment for the 
Indian Union, so much so that Sardar Patel, Deputy Prime 
Minister of India, felt justified in declaring in a public 
address that unless the movement ended, India would 
expect Pakistan to cede territory for the accommodation 
of the fugitives. It was subsequently explained that 
Patel’s outburst was not meant as a threat. The Pakistan 
Government on its side took steps to re-assure its Hindu 
subjects; lately the position has much improved. In 
Pakistan the movement is regarded as the outcome of a 
high-caste Hindu intrigue to bring about a state of chaos 
in East Bengal in the expectation that the only possible 
solution would be the re-union of the two segments under 
a Hindu regime. The Hindus on their side accused the 
Muslim administration of oppression especially in the matter 
of the requisition of their houses for the use of Muslim 
refugees from West Bengal. The fear that the Pakistan 
constitution would be Islamic and so produce a political 
climate in which they could not exist, alarmed many 
Hindus ; that a pogrom against Hindus might be a con- 
sequence of the invasion of Hyderabad by the Indian 
Union was another disturbing element in the Hindu 
mind. 

The doubt finds expression in some quarters whether 
the Central Pakistan Government will find it possible to 
keep within its orbit its remote province of East Bengal— 
it is nearly 1,500 miles from the capital Karachi—with no 
direct communication over land. Bengal, it is argued, 
has led its own life for centuries with no association with 
the north-west ; it differs in race, language, and culture 
from the Panjab ; its geographical remoteness from what 
is the real centre of militant Islam, the Panjab and the 
Afghan frontier, is likely to prejudice the development of 
Bengali loyalty to Pakistan. 

The secession of East Bengal would be a deadly blow 
to the Muslim Dominion. The danger of such a disaster 
has, I think, been exaggerated. The link of a common 
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devotion to Islam is a strong binding force; with the 
Muslim religion much of the culture and social outlook of 
those professing it is combined. In any case East Bengal 
could not stand alone. To leave Pakistan would mean 
re-integration with West Bengal and the practical certainty 
of Hindu domination. For centuries Hindu landlords, 
merchants, and capitalists, dominated and oppressed the 
Muslim majority in East Bengal. The official hierarchy 
was mainly Hindu and unsympathetic to the Muslims. 
Secession might mean the return for the Muslims to the 
old conditions. The feeling that this might happen should 
act as a deterrent. Apart from such considerations there 
is an inducement to loyalty in the pledge of the Pakistan 
Government to abolish landlordism and give the Muslim 
peasant a square deal. In point of fact, the Pakistan 
leaders realise the importance of the economic link; and a 
comprehensive scheme of economic development in East 
Bengal is being elaborated. It may be noted that the 
present Governor-General H.E. Khawja Nazim-ud-din is 
a Bengali. 

The Central Government has had many difficulties to 
face. Military expenditure, especially the cost of the 
Kashmir operations, and the settlement of more than 
5,000,000 Muslim refugees, has held up economic re-con- 
struction; the administration in East Bengal, West 
Panjab, and Sind has been embarrassed by the lack of 
trained personnel. This was particularly the case in East 
Bengal where Hindu officials migrated en masse to West 
Bengal. Corruption has eaten into the morale of the ser- 
vices which has made matters worse. Even the higher 
levels have been involved. Government has taken strong 
measures to check abuses, particularly by a special law 
disqualifying for public office or for election to Parliament 
those found guilty, apart from any judicial penalty. 

Pakistan is governed by an oligarchy, a cabinet 
appointed by the Governor-General; ostensibly there is 
a democratic background. The Constituent or Central 
Assembly and the local Parliaments, however, exert little 
infiuence on policy or administration. The official opposi- 
tion, such as it is, is mainly composed of representatives 
of the Hindu minority, mostly Congress men. The 
budgets, both Central and Provincial, have, however, been 
debated at length. It is interesting to note that Hindu 
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Congress politicians from East Bengal strongly criticised 
the Objectives Resolution, intended as a prelude to the 
devising of the new Constitution, on the ground that it 
laid too much emphasis on the Islamic character of the 
State which, it was contended, might lead to the efface- 
ment of the minority. The Prime Minister met the 
criticisms by showing conclusively that the object in view 
was to give the State a democratic character with no 
communal bias. The Muslim League is, however, the 
dominating influence in the political field. Unfortunately 
it is split up into factions, and public life, in the West 
Panjab in particular, has been disturbed by intrigues and 
counter-intrigues of Muslim League groups both inside 
and outside the local Parliament. Things came to such 
a pass that the Governor-General, two or three months or 
so ago, was driven to take the extreme measure of direct- 
ing the Governor, Sir Francis Mudie, to dismiss the 
Ministry, dissolve the Assembly, and assume responsibility 
for the administration pending the election of a new 
Assembly. The province of Sind has recently been in- 
volved in a similar crisis. There has been trouble in the 
frontier province in connection with the Government 
policy of creating tenancy rights in the big estates and 
abolishing the system of jagirdart which confers, as a 
reward for services to the State, hereditary rights to the 
land revenue assessed on the estates of the beneficiaries 
or on land held by others. Seven members of the local 
Parliament representing landed interests resigned in 
protest. 

The death of Mr Jinnah on September 16 was a heavy 
blow to Pakistan. His outstanding personality and the 
intense loyalty felt for him by Muslims generally were 
factors of the greatest importance. His successor, H.E. 
Khawja Nazim-ud-din, is a Bengali statesman educated in 
Britain. He is more the constitutional Governor-General 
as against the dictatorship, tacitly accepted, of Mr Jinnah. 
Here one may remark that the Dominion has been for- 
tunate in having as its Prime Minister Mr Liaqat Ali Khan, 
a statesman of ability, character, integrity, and great 
driving power. Another outstanding member of the 
Government is Sir Zafarullah Khan, who, as Foreign 
Minister, has won credit in U.N.O. by his championship 
of the rights of his country and of Muslims generally. 
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Although the administration is short of officials, especially 
in the higher levels, it has, nevertheless, many of out- 
standing ability. 

An advantage Pakistan has compared with its neigh- 
bouring Dominion is that it has no Left-wing problem. 
There is no aggressive socialism ; one hears little of com- 
munism; no militant nationalist party like the Hindu 
Mahasabha and its fanatical off-shoot, the R.S.S.S., dis- 
turb the peace. Trades Unionism is slowly developing ; 
the attitude of labour is, on the whole, satisfactory. Its 
leaders express their loyalty and readiness to play their 
part in the industrial drive, claiming reforms in modera- 
tion. Industrial labour is estimated at only half a million, 
of which a quarter works in the Mercantile Marine, another 
quarter in the railways, the rest in miscellaneous indus- 
tries, jute baling, cotton ginning, and light engineering. 

The economic position in Pakistan has its drawbacks 
but it is fundamentally sound, stronger if anything than 
that of its great neighbour, assuming that it acquires a 
reasonable interest in Kashmir. For one thing, in ordinary 
years it has a surplus of food grains; its raw materials, 
jute, cotton, hides, wool, are in demand in hard currency 
markets. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the views of 
Sir Archibald Rowlands, late Finance Minister of the 
Indian Government, who spent some months in Pakistan 
towards the close of 1947 as economic adviser to the 
Government. Pakistan, he observes, has four great ad- 
vantages. Firstly, it has an active and robust people. 
Secondly, a compact and stable political structure free 
from fissiparous tendencies. Thirdly, an adequate food 
supply. Fourthly, a favourable trade balance with the 
outside world. 

As against these propitious elements one must set the 
fact that the country is industrially undeveloped. Another 
economic weakness is the lack of mineral wealth. So far 
little coal has been worked and the quality available is 
poor. There is only one oil field of any consequence, viz. 
that at Attock on the Indus. Oil is found in other parts 
of the country, but so far not on a scale that would justify 
commercial enterprise. Pakistan needs a quarter of a 
million tons of coal a month; India can only supply 
170,000 ; to make up the deficiency, Pakistan has to go 
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as far as Britain or Poland. A geological survey is in 
progress. Kashmir is reputed to possess resources in 
minerals including coal on a large scale. 

The Pakistan Government realises that the Dominion 
can only hold its own in the world to-day by rapidly 
making progress in industrialisation. In the last eighteen 
months a policy of economic development has taken shape. 
In the absence of coal it is planned to develop hydro- 
electricity on a large scale. A big scheme has been worked 
out at Warsak on the Kabul River in tribal territory to 
produce about 40,000 kw. ; additions are being made to the 
Malakand installation, northof Peshawar, to produceanother 
10,000 kw. ; another big scheme is contemplated on the 
Indus ; others can be vet up in the Kashmir hills ; in East 
Pakistan work has already begun on the Karnafulli project 
which will give power to the new port of Chittagong. It 
will take three or four years to bring this programme of 
hydro-electric development to maturity. The difficulty 
is to obtain the necessary plant. It has naturally to be 
imported ; few firms, whether in West Europe or the 
U.S.A., will guarantee delivery in much less than three 
years. 

East Bengal has a practical world monopoly in jute. 
There are, however, in Pakistan no textile mills using the 
jute fibre; the jute textile industry is concentrated in 
Calcutta. Pakistan proposes to compete with its neigh- 
bour in this particular field. It also plans to utilise other 
raw materials, at present exported, cotton, hides, skins, 
wool. Pakistan cotton, it may be noted, is of a high- 
grade ; much of it of the long staple variety. 

Sound common sense has characterised the proceedings 
of those responsible for planning the economic future of 
Pakistan. For them, economic nationalism, which India 
to her detriment was inclined to promote, has no attrac- 
tion ; they realise that if Pakistan is to survive she must 
have the assistance not only of foreign capital but of 
foreign technique and managerial ability. No industries 
are marked down for nationalisation apart from railways, 
post office and telephones, hydro-electricity, and the manu- 
facture of ordnance stores and telephone equipment. 

There will, however, be reasonable checks on foreign 
enterprise. For instance, in ship-building, engineering 
and the cement, coal, heavy chemicals, and dye-stuffs 
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industries, in which the national interest is involved, the 
investment of only 31 per cent. of foreign capital will be 
permitted ; in others the limit will be 51 per cent. In 
either case, if the full quota of local capital is not forth- 
coming, foreign firms interested in the matter may supply 
the deficiency. 

Trades Unionism is in the incipient stage; industrial 
labour is putting forward moderate demands only. There 
are masses of landless labourers in the villages, especially 
in East Bengal; the policy is to improve their condition 
by abolishing landlordism, combined with the system of 
conferring tenant rights on people of this class. Another 
proposal is to obtain a loan from the International Bank 
to be utilised in clearing an area of 3,000,000 acres in 
the Monsoon tract in East Bengal. Rural electrification 
will be introduced with a view to using power, both for 
pumping water for irrigation from wells and rivers and for 
cottage industries, on a system which has proved so 
successful in Japan. 

The financial position is fundamentally sound. The 
Central Budget for the current year has been balanced ; a 
similar achievement is planned for 1949-50. For 1950 
the estimated amount of revenue is put at 83,440,000/., 
giving an estimated surplus of 45,0007. A blight on the 
economic life of the country is the disproportionately 
heavy charges for defence, amounting to 30,000,000/. 
sterling for 1948-49 and 35,500,000/. sterling for the year 
1949-50. Introducing the Budget, the Finance Minister, 
Ghulam Muhammad, whose handling of the finances of 
the Dominion has won universal praise, deplored the cir- 
cumstances which had led to re-armament and appealed 
to the people of Pakistan and India to bury the hatchet. 
He obviously had in mind the Kashmir imbroglio. ‘ How 
different,’ he commented, ‘ things might have been in both 
countries but for the unfortunate developments in their 
relations with India.’ An obvious comment on the defence 
position is that Pakistan, with less than a third of the 
resources of undivided India at her disposal, is responsible 
for maintaining the peace of the one great international 
frontier of the Commonwealth, a responsibility which 
accounted for the greater part of the Indian Defence 
Budget. 

A heavy export duty is imposed on raw jute as against 
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countries which do not give the usual trade concessions to 
Pakistan. This is a heavy blow to the Indian jute textile 
industry. The Pakistan Government is, however, pre- 
pared to forego the duty, given reasonable concessions in 
return. The sales tax, customs and excise, and income- 
tax, are the principal items of Central revenue. Estate 
and death duties are proposed with a tax on agricultural 
income in the provinces. 

The position in the provinces is not altogether satis- 
factory; all, with the exception of Sind, have deficit 
Budgets in the current year. Unfortunately Sind is faced 
with heavy expenditure on repairs to the Sukkur Barrage 
on which the vast irrigation system of the province de- 
pends. It may be noted that the lower Sind Barrage 
when complete will add 3,000,000 acres to the irrigated 
area in the province. 

The economic projects of the provinces will have to be 
financed mainly by loans from the Centre. The loan posi- 
tion is satisfactory. ‘The Dominion’s share in the public 
debt of undivided India is comparatively small; much of 
it is represented by assets such as railways and irrigation 
schemes. Pakistan has a proportionate share in the 
sterling balances held on behalf of the two Dominions in 
London. At the end of the war—these balances repre- 
sented what India had paid or supplied for defence pur- 
poses for Britain—the sum due was about 1,200,000,000/. 
sterling. It has been decided that for the year ending 
June 30, 1949, Pakistan will draw 5,000,000/. for ordinary 
current use and 5,000,000/. sterling for rehabilitation of 
refugees. A minimum release of 5,000,000/. is guaranteed 
for the next two years. 

As in India, Pakistan has been faced with the problem 
of inflation, though its incidence is less severe than in the 
neighbouring country. Legislation has been put through 
to prevent black-marketing and hoarding, the effect of 
which is to force up prices. This will, it is hoped, keep 
inflation within bounds. 

So far, apart from the debate on the Objectives Resolu- 
tion referred to in an earlier paragraph, there has been no 
definite indication of the lines on which the new Constitu- 
tion will be evolved. Democratic principles will be fol- 
lowed, but it is not “yet certain whether democracy in 
Pakistan will be based on universal suffrage. In India 
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the principle has been accepted by the framers of the 
new constitution ; some experienced politicians, however, 
are beginning to doubt whether such an innovation is 
expedient, having regard to the political immaturity of 
the masses. Industrial and agrarian unrest might, it is 
thought, make the illiterate voter too easy a prey for the 
leaders of the extreme Left-wing, communists and militant 
socialists. 

In her relations with India lies the key of the foreign 
policy of Pakistan. If these relations are clouded, as they 
were but recently, it is difficult, to say the least of it, for 
Pakistan to deal firmly with its most insistent problem, 
the maintenance of peace on the Afghan frontier. A storm 
along the borderland might delay progress in the economic 
field for a decade, if indeed it did not lead to the break-up 
of Pakistan as a separate power. 

Pakistan can look to the moral support of the Middle- 
Eastern countries, Persia, Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Iraq. 
It shares with them the sympathy they feel for the Arabs 
of Palestine. Many of the Pakistan Muslims feel that 
Britain has let the Arabs down. It is to be hoped that 
Anglo-American statesmanship may prove equal to the 
task of evolving a settlement acceptable to all those 
concerned. 

Doubts as to the future relations of India with the 
Commonwealth have been a disturbing element in the 
politics of the sub-continent. These doubts were resolved 
at the Conference of the Dominion Prime Ministers towards 
the end of April when both Pakistan and India decided to 
remain in the Commonwealth, though India is to be an 
independent republic acknowledging the King only as head 
of the great political partnership. That such a decision 
has been reached is highly gratifying to Britain and the 
Dominions and to the Western nations generally. The 
adhesion of Ceylon too is welcome. Pakistan, as has been 
seen already, has not yet decided on the form of its con- 
stitution. The continued association of India and Pakistan 
in the Commonwealth should make easier the solution of 
the Kashmir problem and of other matters in dispute 
between them. That these two great countries are stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder along with the rest of the Common- 
wealth as a barrier against subversive elements threatening 
world peace, should be a strong deterrent to mischief 
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makers on the North-West Frontier. One likes to feel 
that the enigma which characterises Afghan politics at the 
moment is a passing phase, and that before long the 
Afghans will realise that their interests lie in a close 
association between themselves and Pakistan, especially 
in the field of economic development. 

To conclude, it may be said that Pakistan faces the 
future with courage and the determination to build up the 
greatest Muslim power in the Middle-East. What she 
needs more than anything else for the achievement of her 
ideals is peace and goodwill between herself and her great 
neighbour, a development for which the omens are now 
so favourable. 

WILLIAM BARTON. 





( 312 ) 
Art. 3.—_NEUTRALITY IN WAR. 


THE question ‘Is neutrality in war possible ?’ which I 
have been asked to discuss, is not capable of a definite 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ in reply. The conditions in which such a 
question would demand an answer from any country are 
too varied and too indefinite as a hypothetical case. 

The first thing to be clear about is, what are we talking 
about ? Evidently another world war, on the scale or 
even greater than that of the two last ‘ Great Wars.’ We 
are not discussing here the possibilities of a country being 
neutral in a war between two of the smaller Powers, such 
as might arise for instance between Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. It is also important to be clear which of the Great 
Powers could possibly start a third world war and for 
what causes. Here we must be perfectly frank and must 
look facts in the face before any useful contribution can be 
made to the discussion of the problem under review. 

There is, as far as one can humanly see, no possibility 
of another world war except one which would be due to a 
decision by other Powers definitely to crush the ambitions 
of Russia in establishing her domination over the whole 
world or imposing her theories of government on all 
nations. This will be the real cause of war, if it comes, 
though it need not necessarily follow that it will be the 
ostensible cause. It follows therefore that here we are 
only discussing the possibility of another Great War in 
which Russia, her satellites, and her political fellow 
travellers will be on one side, opposed by the United States, 
closely supported by the British Commonwealth—and by 
all other nations in Europe, Asia, or South America who 
still possess their freedom and value it. 

The conditions of the problem having thus been clearly 
set forth, let us turn to answering definitely as far as 
possible the question: Is neutrality possible in war ? 

The conditions which will have important bearings on 
whether a nation can remain neutral or not can perhaps 
best be discussed under somewhat ‘ water-tight ’ headings. 
The first of these is Geography. 

In this regard the enormous increase of speed and of 
facilities of communications by air, sea, and land, has 
made the world very much smaller than it was a century 
or two ago. Then wars could take place, even between 
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Great Powers, without other nations being vitally affected 
thereby. The latter could often stand outside the ring 
and look on. Though the outcome of the war might 
possibly have a serious effect on the future of a country, its 
leaders were often not sufficiently instructed in political 
affairs outside their o.7n countries to grasp the possibilities 
and they therefore remained neutral, even when their 
interests were ultimately involved. 

To-day, however, the world has become much smaller 
and more closely knit while enormously greater forces can 
be deployed on both sides. The issues will be more vital 
and clearly set. Very few nations will find themselves 
therefore outside the orbit of the conflict. Even in the 
last war only four European nations escaped being dragged 
into the maelstrom. They were Sweden, Southern Ireland, 
Switzerland, and the Iberian Peninsula. They succeeded 
in maintaining a very precarious and conditional neutrality. 

It is interesting to look for a moment as to why and 
how these countries succeeded in remaining neutral. They 
contain valuable guides for the future. The reason why 
may be briefly stated by saying they were neutral because 
they wanted to be neutral, and feared the immediate 
consequences of entering the war more than the conse- 
quences of what the eventual outcome of the war might 
bring them. How they succeeded in remaining neutral 
was principally due to their geographical position. Ireland 
was protected from the Nazis by Britain. Hitler could not 
really reach her until he had conquered Britain. On the 
other hand the full cooperation of Ireland on the side of 
Britain might have been necessary to ensure her victory, 
but De Valera made one of the greatest gambles with the 
fate of his country that perhaps any leader has ever made. 
He gambled on Britain winning the war, which in the first 
two years was certainly an enormous gamble. He could 
not possibly have imagined that Ireland could have 
survived as a free state if Hitler had successfully invaded 
Britain. He gambled on retaining the friendship and 
goodwill of the British people, despite his neutrality. He 
won both his bets. He was saved from losing the second 
by his own people, who regardless of their Government, 
flocked over to England to fight and work for her cause. 
What they did in the war was counted for virtue by Britain 
and generously appreciated. 
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The geographical conditions which enabled Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the Iberian Peninsula to remain neutral 
were, speaking generally, because they lay somewhat out- 
side the area of the conflict. Their possession was not 
necessary to ensure any communications, the raw materials 
they possessed were placed anyhow at the disposal of one 
of the combatants; nor was their occupation necessary 
as a base from which attacks could be launched against: the 
enemy. To have invaded them and forced them to cake 
up arms on one side or the other would have merely 
entailed a useless expenditure of precious military re- 
sources. So they were spared. Sweden was perhaps the 
most classic example for she sent all her coal and iron ore 
to Germany who badly needed them, but otherwise had no 
military use for her country. 

Poor Norway, however, was not so well placed. Though 
her raw material, chiefly timber, was limited, her many 
excellent harbours provided Germany with an invaluable 
jumping-off place from which to attack Britain’s sea com- 
munications at close range, and later on, greatly to hamper 
and to render most costly the British aid to Russia, via 
the Arctic sea to Murmansk. So Norway’s neutrality was 
ruthlessly and treacherously swept away by Hitler at a 
very early stage of the war. 

Spain and Portugal only preserved their neutrality 
because the former could send valuable supplies of raw 
material to Germany, and because her neutrality provided 
Hitler with a safe and most important advance Intelligence 
base, whence the movements of the British and Americans 
along the Eastern Atlantic seaboard could be closely 
watched, including the allied communications with the 
Cape, with the South American Republics, and most im- 
portant of all, early information of allied moves through 
the Mediterranean and in North Africa, could be obtained. 
But even so the neutrality of the Iberian Peninsula re- 
mained extremely precarious, for if Hitler had not rashly 
committed himself to the invasion of Russia he would 
certainly have marched through Spain to attack Gibraltar, 
and however benevolent Spain’s neutrality might have 
been, Hitler’s promises would have gone the way of all his 
other promises, and been swept into the limbo of that 
valuable piece of office furniture the waste-paper basket, 
and with them would have gone Spain’s neutrality. 
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The neutrality of these four countries was due solely to 
the reason that the aggressor power found them more 
useful, at least for a time, as a neutral rather than as an 
ally. To this statement one exception, however, must be 
made. De Valera’s new born Irish Republic was saved 
and its neutrality ensured because for Britain to have 
invaded it to use the Southern Irish ports—important as 
they were—would have been contrary to every principle 
of freedom and liberty for which we were fighting, and 
Ireland’s geographical position tucked behind Britain’s 
battered, but resolute and still powerful shield, protected 
her from a Nazi invasion. 

The geography of a country therefore, its resources in 
raw materials, or its possession of important military 
bases, or the easy communications which might lie across 
its territory, or the lack of any of these, had a very definite 
influence on whether a country was allowed to remain 
neutral or not. These considerations had far more influence 
with an unprincipled and ruthless aggressor such as Hitler 
than regard for their rights or of any notions of justice. 

These facts of history undoubtedly are useful pointers 
to the hard road of neutrality which many nations would 
naturally like to follow in the event of a third Great War. 

When capacity to maintain its neutrality is considered 
it is clear that no country will be able to rely on its own 
individual military power to preserve it, for the next war, 
if it does come to that, will be conducted on an even vaster 
scale and more ruthlessly. It will be more apparent than 
in either of the previous wars, that it is a struggle for world 
domination on one side and for the maintenance of freedom 
and civilisation on the other. In such a struggle, where 
the outcome will be so terribly vital for the whole human 
race, can any nation be sure of its capacity to stand aside 
and be neutral supported only by its own strength alone ? 

There is perhaps one hope for the neutral and even that 
is not based on very solid grounds. Neutrality by any 
Power, especially the smaller Powers, could only be pre- 
served, and then probably for a limited period only, if they 
have previous to the outbreak of war allied themselves to 
a group of neighbours. Such a group, if it had mobilised 
and organised its resources, economic and military, into a 
more or less homogenous whole, might hope to maintain 
its neutrality. The extent to which it could succeed would 
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depend, first of all, on the strength and courage of its 
population, and then on the efficiency of its military 
organisation, and finally on the united resources in industry 
and raw material which its members could control. 

Even so the preservation of the neutrality of the group 
remains problematical. The main hope of the group for 
the preservation of its neutrality remains therefore on a 
sound organisation and making it crystal clear to any 
possible aggressor, previous to the outbreak of a war, that 
the group are fully determined to defend their liberties and 
capable of a stout defence. Even then, there can be no 
certainty that it will survive beyond the initial stages of 
the war. 

Sir Norman Angell, in his book ‘The Steep Places,’ 
states that if only England and France had made it per- 
fectly clear to Hitler years before war broke out that they 
would fight to resist the aggressions, there never would 
have been a war at all. 

That principle, that brutal fact, is as much a stern 
reality to-day as it was in 1939. With human nature as 
it is, it is sad to recognise that this should be so. More- 
over, it will remain a reality for longer than any human 
foresight can envisage. 

To be prepared to defend one’s rights is the wisest 
course in facing aggression ; for even if the prospects of a 
successful defence are uncertain, an organised group of 
countries, if backed by the resolute courage of their people, 
may make the attack so costly for the aggressor as to make 
him pause before he decided to act. Moreover, the defence 
may at least be able to maintain itself sufficiently long for 
the tide to turn, for friendly aid to arrive. 

Because they each stood alone, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland were overwhelmed in turn before Britain or 
France could have advanced any distance to their support. 

The lessons which history of 1,000 years teaches have 
at long last brought these brutal truths home to the people 
of Europe, and they are now being studied in various 
capitals. We can only hope that success will result. 

We have so far discussed the question ‘ Is neutrality 
possible in war?’ from the point of the geographical 
circumstances which may enable a country to remain 
neutral, as well as of those assumptions of its military 
strength, which would encourage it to defend its right to 
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remain neutral, or would give serious pause to an aggressor 
should he contemplate forcing it to abandon its neutrality. 

There are, however, other very important considerations 
of a political or moral nature besides these physical or 
material ones which we have enumerated. These will 
weigh heavily in the balance when the Head of any State 
not immediately involved in the war has to decide on 
what the attitude of his country is to be, in the rather 
nebulous case of it being permitted to make an independent 
decision at all. Here we enter the field of the statesman 
whose primary concern should usually be to ensure the 
security and the welfare of his country. The first question 
before him will be whose victory in the struggle is most 
important, perhaps most vital, to the future of his country ? 
That question has been posed to statesmen under varying 
conditions on innumerable occasions in the history of the 
world. In previous centuries when wars were dynastic 
and not at all totalitarian, the answer was often left to 
chance, to the indecision or the weakness of the responsible 
statesman’s character or to his lack of foresight, without 
the consequence being really fatal. Conditions to-day are 
vastly different. The world is so much smaller that no 
major struggle could be started without its final outcome 
being of vital importance to every country. The forces 
engaged will be too enormous in man-power as well as in 
the deployment of every scientific and industrial resource. 
Moreover, it is impossible to envisage such a struggle 
arising except for one cause, viz. the attempt to establish 
world domination by one side and the determination of 
opposing nations to maintain as well as their own liberty 
and freedom that of others. This at least will simplify the 
problem for all states who may find themselves, at the open- 
ing of hostilities, outside the immediate orbit of the contest. 

Every statesman in this situation must indeed decide 
quite definitely whose victory he hopes for, and having 
decided that, consider if the fulfilment of his hopes is so 
certain that it will not be necessary or wise to throw what- 
ever power his country can dispose of into the scale to 
ensure a desired victory. 

There can be little doubt that the answer must be: 
‘Yes, they must join one camp or the other ’—such a 
decision automatically answers the question in the negative 
‘Is neutrality possible in war ? ’ 
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To stand aside, even to attempt to stand aside, may 
decide the issue of the struggle in a direction fatally adverse 
to the safety and welfare of the neutral country, even if its 
statesmen were prepared to put aside all such considerations 
as those of honour, of right or wrong, of freedom and 
justice. 

The responsibilities for making such decisions by states- 
men are heavy, but they are also inspiring. How often in 
the history of this glorious country has England come to 
the rescue of right and of freedom, though the odds she 
faced were seemingly overwhelming ? She has set an 
example more than once which must inspire and encourage 
even small nations, especially if their people aspire to be 
great, to take the risk in support of international right, 
justice, and liberty, as well as in all probability in support 
of their future security. 

It may be not only a question of upholding right but 
also of wisdom, to throw all one’s weight however small 
into the scales on the side whose victory though desired 
is uncertain rather than risk eventually losing all by 
cowardly standing on the brink of the rapids fearing to 
take the plunge. 

Mr Churchill, who always has many apt and inspiring 
quotations at his command, in his first broadcast of the 
war, when England and the British Commonwealth stood 
almost naked and unprepared, quoted the following from 
First Book of Maccabees: ‘ Be ye men of valour and be in 
readiness for the conflict for it is better to perish in battle 
than to look upon the outrage of our nation.’ 

Countries who may seek to remain neutral in the next 
war may take these words as a guide, indeed as more than 
a guide, a beacon, to light them in the impenetrable gloom 
which the next war, if it comes, will cast around them. 

Let me now endeavour to sum up and arrive at an 
answer to the question we have under review. 

Briefly to recapitulate the considerations which must 
affect that answer, they are, the geographical position of 
the country, and the temptations it offers to an aggressor. 
The moral and military strength which it can mobilise for 
its defence. The political and moral consequences that 
the victory of one side or the other may bring in its train. 

It must be realised, however, that all the factors in 
this question of neutrality cannot be covered in such an 
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article as this, dealing as it must perforce do with purely 
hypothetical cases. Every case must eventually be 
decided by the circumstances governing it. 

But after considering the pros and cons of this problem 
as far as one can judge to-day, it seems to me that the 
answer to the question ‘ Is neutrality possible in war ? ’ 
must be ‘ No it is not possible.’ 

But there is an answer to another question which would 
make it unnecessary to ask the first one. Thatis: ‘ Why 
there should be a war at all?’ It can be prevented. 

It would be absurdly childish and altruistic to consider 
this second question of maintaining general peace upon 
any hopes which could be based on the progress in virtue 
or in kindness of human nature. 

No, indeed—one has only to look around to see brutal 
murder rife in every country ; to see the ruthless, brutal, 
and cruel, terrorism of the Jews in Palestine, not repudiated 
with any sense of horror by their protagonists elsewhere ; 
to learn of the firing squad, the torture chamber, and the 
concentration camp still flourishing in many lands, to 
realise that any sound hopes of peace must be sought in 
other directions. 

The one plain road to peace lies only in the resolution 
and the courage of the people to defend themselves—and 
in their sound organisation. 

Let me close on two quotations which contain lessons 
as applicable to nations as to individuals, and which should 
always be borne in mind by responsible statesmen who seek 
either neutrality or peace : 


‘ Beware of entrance to a quarrel: but being in— 
Bear’t that the opposer may beware of thee.’ 


So spoke Polonius as he sent his son Laertes out into the 
world. 

And once again let me turn to Norman Angell’s words 
in discussing the present world and the pre-war one : 


‘If you make it crystal clear that you will fight to 
resist aggression, then, you need never fight at 
all.’ 

HvuBERT GOUGH. 
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Art. 4. SHAKESPEAR AS SEEN TO-DAY. 


1. The Life and Art of William Shakespeare. By Hazelton 
Spencer. Bell, 1947. 

2. On Hamlet. By Salvador de Madariaga. Hollis and 
Carter, 1948. 


SHAKESPEAR found his place as a teller of stories. He 
entered into an inheritance of stories dating from remote 
antiquity. We of to-day are apt to imagine that what is 
‘natural’ to us must have been so always—for example, 
that ‘love interest’ has always occupied the place near 
the centre of the stage that it has with us in modern times 
and must have figured accordingly in the stories always. 
To be sure, there is a kind of love interest in the ‘ Book of 
Ruth’ and ‘ Esther,’ but the love story in the modern 
sense was apparently developed by Greek novelists in the 
time of Augustus. Later, Apuleius’s ‘ Cupid and Psyche,’ 
albeit the lover is superhuman, in an authentic love story. 
Others wrote love stories. But in subsequent centuries 
the love interest disappeared. Among the Anglo-Saxons 
we find the love of man for man. Chivalry was the 
creation of the Arabs. The Arab gentleman was expected 
to excel in horsemanship, deference to women, poetry and 
music. These ideals passed into Christendom. They 
received form from the troubadours. To the latter the 
Germanic idea of marriage was sordid: their love was 
devoted to married women and thus was disinterested, 
hopeless passion. ‘ Romance’ originally was stories col- 
lected by the Arabs told in the dialect of Latin known as 
Roman. The craze for stories was developed by Boccaccio, 
who wrote not only ‘ Il Filostrato ’ and ‘ Il Decamerone ’ 
but ‘ De Casibus Virorum Illustrium,’ setting the idea of 
tragedy. In the Middle Ages, people sought the new 
story, the novelle, which came to mean one dealing with a 
personality in an hour of destiny. 

The Renaissance was the discovery of Greek and 
Latin literature (apart from Ovid, already known) and, 
before modern estimates operated, authors were regarded 
differently from now. Theocritus, a townsman who ideal- 
ised the country, set the material for Sanazarro’s ‘ Arcadia.’ 
The troubadours, who provided an education in courtesy, 
inspired the educational literature like Castiglione’s ‘ The 
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Courtier ’ with instruction in sprightly conversation and 
the like. Cicero’s literary-conventional style evoked 
imitators in modern languages, notably Guevara, and thus 
was begotten Euphuism. The novelle had several promi- 
nent purveyors. 

Mr Aldous Huxley has written: ‘The majority of 
human beings belong to one or other of a number of 
familiar and recognisable classes. Life, however, possesses 
the resources and the patience to go on multiplying the 
lotteries of heredity and environment until the requisite 
one-in-a-million chances turn up simultaneously, and when 
these opportunities are taken, the man of genius appears.’ 
Warwickshire was a part of England historically Keltic, 
the ancient countryside of the Hwicce, with Keltic place- 
names. The Forest of Arden’s name has the same origin 
as the continental Ardennes. The countryside was 
Catholic. Stratford, to which the critical migrated, was 
ultra-Protestant: its late bishops were Latimer and 
Hooper. The first ancestor of Shakespear who concerns 
us was Richard Shakespear of Snitterfield, and in con- 
nection with him we come across the fact that ‘ Shake- 
shaft’ and ‘ Shakestaff’ were variant forms of ‘ Shake- 
spear.” His son John came to Stratford in 1551. He 
married a daughter of his father’s landlord, Mary Arden, 
of Wilmcote, where the family lived in a superior house. 
They had two daughters first. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote to the Ranee of Sarawak when 
she was going to have a baby : 


‘My mother began with two girls and then had me. To 
make a man of genius you require practice. You practise on 
girls—say, two girls; and then, having formed the habit of 
making girls, when you try a boy, you start him as a girl before 
you recollect what you are about and only get to his sex at the 
last moment, with the result that he is a monster who writes 
plays, because he is a hero or a heroine on paper as he chooses.’ 


After the two daughters was born the son William. Accord- 
ing to the colouring of his image on his monument in 
Stratford Church, he was a ‘ red Kelt.’ He combined the 
artistic gifts of the Mediterranean race with the practical 
ones of the Nordic. 

John Shakespear rose to the top of municipal dignity and 
became entitled to claim the right to have armorial bearings. 
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In the ‘ petty school’ to which children went, moral 
and religious instruction was given: they learnt Psalms 
by heart. In the Grammar School came the profane 
languages. The curriculum was the ancient trivium: the 
first three liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, logic. 

In recent years one of the most interesting discoveries 
that may involve Shakespear was the discovery of the will, 
composed in 1581, of Alexander Houghton, of Leigh, 
Lancashire: in it he says to Sir Thomas Hesketh, of 
Gray’s Inn, his brother-in-law: ‘I most heartily require 
the said Sir Thomas to be friendly with Fulke Gillon and 
Wm. Shakeshaft, now dwelling with me, and either take 
them into his service or else help them to some master.’ 
Aubrey wrote of a young friend of Shakespear ‘not at all 
inferior to him in natural wit, his acquaintance and 
coetanean, but died young’ and also wrote that Shakespear 
‘had been in his younger years a schoolmaster in the 
country.’ 

As regards the habit of youths in Shakespear’s time, in 
‘The Winter’s Tale ’ Shakespear makes the shepherd say, 
‘I would there was no age between ten and three-and- 
twenty or that youth would sleep out the rest: for there 
is nothing in between but getting wenches with child, 
wronging the ancientry, stealing, fighting.’ 

In 1582 the Diocese of Worcester register recorded 
under November 27 a licence for the marriage of William 
Shakspere and Anne Whately of Temple Grafton. On 
November 28 a marriage bond was recorded of William 
Shagspere and Anne Hathwey of Stratford. This was, of 
course, a “ hurried marriage’ and the bride was seven or 
eight years older than the bridegroom. In ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
the Duke says : 

* Still let the woman take 
An elder than herself: so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart ; 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and confused, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won 
Than women’s are.’ 
In ‘ The Tempest ’ Prospero says : 

‘If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be ministered, 
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No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow, but barren hate, 
Sour-eyed disdain and discord shall bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 
That you shall hate it both.’ 


In 1583 on May 26 the child’s baptism was registered. 

The difficulties into which John Shakespear got, 
publicly known, may help to account for Shakespear’s 
avoiding Stratford and going to London about 1587. Sir 
Thomas Hesketh had players in 1587 and we remember 
he was of Gray’s Inn. The legal inns were, indeed, first 
of all schools for lawyers. Then the scions of country 
squires came up from the universities, or even straight 
from grammar schools, to acquire some knowledge of law 
for later use when they would become justices of the 
peace. But no gentleman of account ‘ seems to have been 
denied an opportunity of spending some years in what 
was, I should judge, the liveliest, the most intelligent, and 
certainly the most influential society in England.’ Gray’s 
Inn men were keen theatre-goers. They not only put 
on shows themselves, they brought in professionals. If 
Shakespear had this connection, would it not account for 
much ? It is possible that it was thus he got to know the 
Earl of Southampton. 

The popular theatre was nothing but an innyard. The 
actors were men rescued from being treated as rogues and 
vagabonds by being nominally servants of a patron. Plays 
were in their infancy. But there was an intense literary 
ferment inspired by the Renaissance and mediated by 
north Italy, with mythology, history, and so on, and an 
immense accession to English vocabulary. 

Greene was the first English playwright to deal with 
the theme of romantic love and centre it about the figures 
of real, charming, and lovely women. Kyd’s ‘Spanish 
Tragedy’ made a great impression with its ghost, its 
themes of revenge and ‘madness, its play-within-play plot. 

About 1588 Sir Thomas Hesketh died, and Shakespear 
may have passed into the service of Fernando, Lord 
Strange. Shakespear was an actor and, according to 
Aubrey, ‘did act exceedingly well.’ The work involved 
frequent touring on horseback. 

It helps us to understand the theatre of Shakespear’s 

Vol. 287.—WNo. 581. ¥ 
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time if we realise that there is a real parallel to it in the 
cinema of to-day. Then as now the demand was for 
stories. Stories were taken from anywhere. The ‘ sharers ’ 
appointed the ‘ contriver,’ who drew up a plot in detail 
and submitted it to them. When approved, the plot was 
given out among two or more dramatists. The number of 
plays produced was large. 

The scenario-writer had to write for a specific stock 
company, whose members he knew. Women’s parts were 
played by boys, of whom there were only two or three in a 
company. The scenario-writer must have a good part for 
each principal actor. If there were not enough parts in 
the story chosen, sub-plots from other stories were worked 
in. There can be no doubt that Shakespear, when com- 
posing his leading tragic roles, had Burbage in mind. For 
Kemp he provided low-comedy roles. When Kemp was 
succeeded by the brilliant and witty Armin, Shakespear 
wrote high-comedy parts for him—Touchstone, Feste. 
The scenes were dominated by persons, not places. It was 
a general understanding that a principal actor got a rest 
in the fourth act—for the theoretical scheme was the 
Horatian five acts. 

So far as our knowledge goes, Shakespear started to 
work as a playwright on ‘ The Famous Victories of Henry 
the Fifth.’ In this play is a pre-study of Falstaff under 
the name of Sir John Oldcastle. Shakespear proceeded to 
‘I Henry VI,’ introducing the character Sir John Fastolfe. 
(As the Folio is our text for this play, we do not know when 
the name of Sir John Fastolfe was inserted, but it would 
appear that it was inserted later, after the trouble with 
‘I Henry IV’ over the use of the name of Sir John Old- 
castle.) Rhyme and blank verse were used. ‘ Shakespear 
was made by the enormous success of “‘ Henry VI,’’’ wrote 
Shaw to Robert Loraine: ‘ the public liked the fights and 
rapid tragic episodes.’ ‘II Henry VI’ contained a pre- 
study of Lady Macbeth. In this play Shakespear began 
to express remarkable sympathy for animals ;* he intro- 
duced working men for humour, with contempt. 

In 1592 was published ‘Venus and Adonis.’ This 
poem is linked with the sonnets. Some of the latter are 





* The evidence of Shakespear’s remarkable sympathy for animals can be 
seen in ‘ The Quarterly Review’ for January. 
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addressed to a young man urging him to marry. Shakespear 
repeatedly expresses affection for him that amounts to 
passion. As to what sort of young man he was we 
read : 


‘ For whether beauty, birth or wealth or wit 
Or any of these all, or all or more 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit. 


A woman’s face, with Nature’s own hand painted, 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion : 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 

With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion : 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth, 

A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 

Which steal men’s eyes and women’s souls amazeth. 
And for a woman wert thou first created, 

Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting 

And by addition me of thee defeated 

By adding one thing to my purpose nothing ; 

But since she prick’d thee out for women’s pleasure, 
Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure.’ 


The word ‘ hues’ in the above was spelt ‘ Hews,’ with a 
capital and in print italicised. I am one of those who 
believe that the young man was the Earl of Southampton, 
and elsewhere* I have argued that he was a boon- 
companion to Shakespear (and friends of Shakespear), that 
the relation between them was in some respects that of 
Falstaff to Prince Hal, that the Earl, mixing incognito 
among the boon-companions, was known as Will Hews, 
the latter being an anagram of the initials of Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. Shakespear was ten 
years older than Southampton. 

The woman the young man was urged to marry was 
forthcoming in her attitude, the youth was evasive. Now 
the story in ‘ Venus and Adonis’ was based on Ovid’s 
‘Metamorphoses.’ But Shakespear made a change. His 
Adonis is younger and less bold than Ovid’s. But in two 
other of Ovid’s metamorphoses there is a youth who shies 
from love, namely, in the stories of Salmacis and Herm- 
aphroditus and of Echo and Narcissus. In Shakespear’s 





* In ‘ The Times Literary Supplement.’ 
B 2 
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poem Venus urges Adonis to marry. The poem contains 
a study of ordinary love between man and woman viewed 
in an unfavourable light. 


‘ Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend. 
It shall be waited on with jealousy, 
Find sweet beginning but unsavoury end ; 
Ne’er settled equally, but high or low, 
That all love’s pleasure shall not match his woe. 


It shall be fickle, false and full of fraud, 

Bud and be blasted in a breathing-while, 

The bottom poison and the top o’erstrawed 

With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile. 
The strongest body shall it make most weak, 
Strike the wise dumb and teach the fool to speak. 


It shall be sparing—and too full of riot, 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures ; 

The stormy ruffian shall it keep in quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures ; 
It shall be raging-mad and silly-mild, 
Making the young old, the old become a child. 


It shall suspect where is no cause of fear, 

It shall not fear where it should most distrust 

It shall be merciful and too severe 

And most deceiving when it seems most just ; 
Perverse it shall be where it shows most toward, 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward.’ 


The poem was supplied with a motto: 


‘ Vilia miretur vulgus: mihil flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua.’ 


It was dedicated as ‘the first heir of my invention’ to 
Southampton. 

When Shakespear was getting into his stride as a play- 
wright, he wrote as and for the educated man of fashion. 
In ‘ The Comedy of Errors’ he added to the people in his 
source-story the Duke of Ephesus. As Dowden justly 
remarked, ‘ When he can, Shakespear always introduces 
a Duke.’* Shakespear’s conception of the man of fashion 





* All Shakespear’s plays centre round a court of not less than ducal 
status. Working people are introduced only for humour or to be criticised 
(exceptions are almost negligible). 
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was that he should not be too highly educated. In ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ’ he wrote : 


‘ Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep-searched by saucy looks : 
Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ books.’ 


‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ astonishes the modern 
reader with the lightness with which it treats love between 
man and woman. Friendship between man and man was 
rated far above it, but Shakespear went beyond this. One 
character who has been systematically wronged by another, 
on receiving an apology, says : 


‘ Then I am paid : 
And once again I do receive thee honest. 
And that my love may appear plain and free, 
All that was mine in Silvia I give thee.’ 


In 1592 Shakespear was attacked by Greene as an 
actor presuming to be a playwright and plagiarising play- 
wrights. Immediately the publisher apologised, stating 
that he had seen Shakespear’s demeanour ‘no less civil 
than he excellent in the quality he professes,’ i.e. acting. 
‘ Besides, divers of worship have reported his uprightness 
in dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious 
grace in writing, that approves his art.’ 

‘The Rape of Lucrece’ contains a complaint against 
the unfairness in life, addressed to Opportunity : 


‘ When wilt thou be the humble suppliant’s friend 
And bring him where his suit may be obtained ? 
When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to end ? 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chained ? 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pained ? 

The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee; 
But they ne’er meet with Opportunity. 


Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light, 
To stamp the seal of time in aged things.’ 


The dedication to Southampton is worded strongly : ‘ The 
love I dedicate to your Lordship is without end. . . . What 
I have dorte is yours; what I have to do is yours; being 
part in all I have, devoted yours.’ There is a tradition 
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that Southampton gave Shakespear 1,000/. to enable the 
latter to achieve something he wanted, but the language of 
the dedication goes markedly beyond acknowledgment of 
even such bounty. The modern admirer of Shakespear is 
troubled by having to choose between Shakespear being 
insincere and having lost his balance. 

In the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ is a woman pur- 
suing a man and it deals at length with the absurdity of 
love. 

By 1595 Shakespear’s company was performing before 
the Queen. In 1596 application was made for armorial 
bearings for John Shakespear. It is generally agreed that 
Shakespear was behind this. 

In ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ Shakespear produced a 
popular play dealing in anti-Semitism. When he came to 
portray Shylock, his imagination came alive and with 
Shylock’s entry enters a monumental achievement in 
characterisation. Shylock acts the other characters off 
the stage and wins from the audience sympathy enough to 
expose in an invidious light the treatment meant to make 
a ‘ Christian’ holiday. The plots are absurd, but Shake- 
spear was playing down to his public. 

In ‘I Henry IV’ we see the same development of 
sympathy with a character taken up to be odious. As in 
‘The Famous Victories of Henry V,’ Sir John Oldcastle 
was taken as a coward. Objection to this was made by 
Oldcastle’s descendants ; whereupon Shakespear hastily 
took up another coward in the tradition, Sir John Fastolfe. 
Just as he had asked himself what it feels like to be a Jew, 
so he asked himself what case could be made for a coward. 
I have already suggested that Southampton was a boon- 
companion among inferiors as Prince Hal is depicted in 
this play. The play comes alive in the innyard scene and 
tavern scenes. As we have seen, Shakespear’s name was 
used alternatively as Shake-shaft and Shake-staff and, 
when his plays were printed, was regularly given as ‘ Shake- 
spear.” When Shakespear altered the name of Fastolfe to 
Falstaff, could there fail to be a reference to himself ? The 
figure on the monument in Stratford Church is ‘ full.’ The 
evidence goes to show that, while Shakespear did not 
approve of alcohol, he acquiesced in the convention. It 
would appear to be autobiographical of Shakespear when 
Falstaff says, ‘I am not only witty in myself but the cause 
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that wit is in other men,’ and when he says to Poins, 
‘ Thou art a blessed fellow to think as every man thinks : 
never a man’s thought keeps the roadway better than 
thine.’ Shakespear obviously knew the hostess of the inn 
in real life. 

By 1598 Shakespear was famous as a playwright, poet, 
and actor, the leading member of his company. He is 
repeatedly described as ‘ honey-tongued.’ His title to 
heraldic honours was confirmed and extended. His 
reputation was pirated. As he prospered, he bought real 
property. 

In ‘Henry V’ Falstaff was rejected. Apparently 
Shakespear the practical man accepted the view that fooling 
was all very well in its place, but life has serious business 
to hand and when the time for it comes, the fool must be 
dealt with. Nevertheless, Shakespear sympathised deeply 
with Falstaff. 

Throughout his written work Shakespear was con- 
temptuous of the mob. In ‘ Julius Cesar’ it is satirised 
mercilessly. Shakespear’s greatest contempt was for its 
fickleness, its ingratitude. It would appear that he wrote 
this play on this theme and not really on Cesar, who 
provided the great opportunity for the speech of Marcus 
Antonius. 

Shakespear’s contempt for the mob applied to the 
audiences in the theatre that provided entertainment 
alternative to the bear-baiting and cock-fighting. He felt 
degraded that he had to earn his living by playing down to 
them. 


‘O for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means, which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 


Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new.’ 


Some of Shakespear’s sonnets were addressed to a 
woman, and some of them are passionate. The woman 
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was dark, and therefore, according to the convention of 
the time, ugly. 


‘ And yet, by heaven, I think my love as fair 
As any she belied with false compare.’ 


But Shakespear became suspicious. By Shakespear’s own 
confession, the young man addressed in the sonnets was not 
all that he should have been. 


‘In nothing art thou black save in thy deeds 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds.’ 


Shakespear discovered that there was a love-affair between 
the man addressed in the sonnets and the woman. 

It would appear that, with this on his mind, Shake- 
spear nevertheless continued to write comedies. His next 
play was contemptuously entitled ‘As You Like It.’ In 
it he gave his public its favourite pastoral convention. 
Jaques was invented by Shakespear, apparently as a shield 
from behind which to attack wrongs. Shakespear is again 
severe on the follies of sex love. The end of the play is 
blatantly contemptuous. 

In 1600 the Countess of Southampton wrote to her 
husband, ‘ All the news I can send you that I think will 
make you merry is that I have read in a letter from London 
that Sir John Falstaff is by his mistress, Dame Pintpot, 
made father of a goodly miller’s thumb, a boy that’s all 
head and very little body ; but this is a secret.’ 

‘As You Like It’ was followed by ‘ Twelfth Night or 
What You Will ’—another contemptuous title. In recent 
years knowledge has become available of a madman who 
believed that the Queen was in love with him. Shakespear 
used this, apparently, to provide another Roman holiday 
with an anti-Puritan play. He wrongly or contemptuously 
adopted Jonson’s bad habit of giving characters names 
which ‘tape’ them. Here was a character called Sir Toby 
Belch, another called Malvolio, and there is good reason to 
believe that the name Shakespear gave to another was 
Aguecake.* Belch of course is a variant of Falstaff. As 
in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ Shakespear was writing a 
tendencious play : like Shylock, Malvolio is treated wrongly 
to make the Roman holiday. 





* Letter by the present writer in ‘The Times Literary Supplement,’ 
1946, October 5. 
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Of the sonnets Wordsworth wrote, truly, ‘ With this 
key Shakespear unlocked his heart.’ (Browning, who 
contradicted this, was wrong.) When Shakespear dis- 
covered that the woman had betrayed him in favour of the 
young man, he was very angry with her. 


* Why should my heart think that a several plot 
Which my heart knows the wide world’s common place ? 
Or mine eyes, seeing this, say it is not, 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face ? 
In things right true mine eyes and heart have err’d 
And to this false plague are they now transferr’d. 


That she might think me some untutor’d youth 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 


O but with mine compare thou thine own state 
And thou shalt find mine merits not reproving 
Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine 

That have profaned their scarlet ornaments 
And seal’d fond bonds of love as oft as mine, 
Robb’d others’ beds revenues of their rents. 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still : 
The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her false pride, 

And whether that nice angel be turn’d fiend, 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell, 

But being both from me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another’s hell : 

Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


In loving thee thou know’st I am forsworn ; 

But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing : 
In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 

In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two oaths’ breach do I accuse thee 
When I break twenty ? I am perjur’d most ; 

For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee, 
And all my honest faith in thee is lost : 
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For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness, 
Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy ; 

And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness, 

Or made them swear against the thing they see ; 
For I have sworn thee fair ; more perjur’d I 

To swear against the truth so foul a lie ! 


I have sworn thee fair and thought thee bright 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night.’ 


Shakespear confesses that ‘ vulgar scandal’ had made its 
stamp upon his brow. 


‘ Why should others’ false-adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 
Or on my frailties why are frailer spies 
Which in their wills think bad what I think good ? 


What potions have I drunk of siren tears, 
Distill’d from limbecks foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears, 

Still losing what I saw myself to win ! 

What wretched errors hath my heart committed 
Whilst it had thought itself so blessed never ! 


Needs must I under my transgression bow 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammer’d steel. 
For if you were by my unkindness shaken 

As I by yours, y’have had a hell of time ; 

And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 

To weigh how once I suffer’d in your crime. 

O that our night of woe might have remember’d 
My deepest sense, how deep true sorrow hits ! ’ 


It would fit perfectly if this soul-shaking experience 
accounts for Shakespear’s playwriting turning to ‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ 
‘Measure for Measure,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ 
‘Timon,’ ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.” He now expresses 
disgust with life, especially women. In ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ ‘ Lucrece,’ and the sonnets he deals with lust. 
R. L. Stevenson wrote: ‘ The prim, obliterated face of 
life, and the broad, bawdy and orgiastic—or maenadic— 
foundations, form a spectacle to which no habit reconciles 
me.’ This might well have been written by Shakespear. 
It would appear that he was unfortunate in the women he 
knew. Added to his perplexity over lust was his being 
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deceived by women. There is no satisfying portrait of a 
mature woman or of a happy marriage in his works. 

Frank Harris was right in pointing out that Shakespear 
projected himself into Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth. All are 
poets, men of imagination, afraid of nothing but their own 
minds. Hamlet says: 


‘So oft it chances in particular men 
That, for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth,—wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose their origin— 
By the o’ergrowth of some complexion 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason ; 
Or by some habit that too much o’erleavens 
The form of plausive manners—that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery or fortune’s star— 
Their virtues else—be they as pure as grace 
As infinite as man can undergo— 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault.’ 


Hamlet is a literary man and an actor. His is essentially 
the literary mind. He is always an artist—the literary 
man who makes copy out of his experiences. Hamlet 
loves to ‘ act,’ while shrinking from the deed of violence. 
*O what a rogue and peasant slave am I!’ 

Probably no mind has been so like Shakespear’s as 
Keats’s. If the latter saw a sparrow, even, he projected 
himself into it. This type is so apt to project itself that it 
is in danger of losing its identity. To this type, its 
opposite, the man of action, is enviable—Henry V, 
Fortinbras. 


‘Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core. 


They that have power to hurt and will do none, 
They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces.’ 


As Keats put it, 


‘ To envisage circumstance, all calm, 
That is the top of sovereignty.’ 


Shakespear was proud as Lucifer, a great egotist. Senor 
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Madariaga might have saved himself some of his surprise 
over Hamlet had he remembered sonnet 62 : 


‘ Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye 
And all my soul and all my every part : 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 

It is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as me 
No shape so true, no truth of such accent 
And for myself mine own worth do defy 
As I all other in all worths surmount.’ * 


Senor Madariaga discovered great egotism in Hamlet: 
when Hamlet is threatened personally, he is reckless and 
ruthless (but, after all, it would make a difference to most 
people if their lives were in danger). In Othello ‘ jealousy 
does not strike me as the point of his passion,’ wrote 
Coleridge. Itis pride—that he should suffer this indignity ! 
—as well as sorrow that so fair a flower should be so foul a 
weed. Macbeth, wrote Mr Shaw, reveals ‘ the incongruity 
of his ferocious murders and the treacheries and brutalities 
of the legendary Thane of Fife with the humane and 
reflective temperament of the nervous literary gentleman 
whom Shakespear thrust into his galligaskins.’ 

We come now to a crucial issue, which may be well 
focussed in ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ Mr Shaw has 
written: ‘ After giving a faithful picture of the soldier 
broken down by debauchery and the typical wanton in 
whose arms such men perish, Shakespear strains all his 
huge command of rhetoric and stage pathos to give a 
theatrical sublimity to the wretched end of the business 
and to persuade foolish spectators that the world was well 
lost by the twain. Such falsehood is not to be borne— 
except by the real Cleopatras and Antonies (they are to 
be found in every publichouse).’ But is this the final 
truth, or can there be nobility in failures? Surely there is 
nobility in Antony and in Cleopatra. 

These plays Shakespear followed with those in which, 
with slackened hand, he gave full rein to his contempt. 
In ‘ Coriolanus ’ it was the contempt felt by a noble man 





* That Shakespear had objective grounds for these beliefs is witnessed 
to by John Davies, the Hereford poet, who in 1608 wrote of him as having 
‘ wit, courage, good shape, good parts,’ and as being ‘ generous in mind and 
mood.’ 
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for the fickleness of the mob. In ‘ Cymbeline’ and ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale’ he expressed his contempt for the kind of 
thing the theatre audience wanted. ‘ Indulging the public 
in matters he set no store by, he took it out of them in 
poetry.” In ‘ The Tempest,’ as in the great tragedies, he 
recognised a greatness in life he could not explain. 

Shakespear had weakness in his character. It is when 
the artist’s unconscious, subconscious, conscious, and supra- 
conscious mind is integrated that he is a genius and is on 
the height of life: integration attains integrity : when he 
sinks back into the ordinary, disintegrated personality, he 
can be at times below even the average human being. In 
all the great tragedies Shakespear expresses nobility in 
poetry : it is this that makes them great. He convinces 
us that it is better to be noble, although a failure, than to 
succeed and be base. In addition to his great sense of 
‘theatre,’ Shakespear’s greatness was in ‘ the mastery of 
poetic speech, the feeling for nature, the knack of character- 
drawing, fun, and heart-wisdom.’ As Drinkwater pointed 
out, Shakespear’s ‘ purpose was to tell tales that any 
lackey could understand * in terms of poetry that would 
storm Olympus’: it is the great poetry which is the real 
Shakespearian drama. We have the privilege of the noble 
words, of being for the time translated into the higher 
region of the poet’s greatest imaginings. 


R. F. Ratrray. 





*Cp. Shaw on Shakespear’s ‘ incapacity for getting out of the depth of 
even the most ignorant audience.’ This is the explanation of the fact that 
* Shakespear is at present sweeping central Europe : our poet moves steadily 
forward with the Communist front.’ (Miss Elizabeth Bowen in ‘ The 
Spectator,’ 1948, December 10.) 
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Art. 5.—_WHO SECURED THE SUEZ CANAL SHARES ? 


1. The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By 
W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle. 5 vols. Murray. 

2. The Record of an Adventurous Life. By H. M. Hynd- 
man. Macmillan. 

3. Letters of Disraeli to Lady Bradford and Lady Chester- 
field. Edited by the Marquis of Zetland. Benn. 


THE proposed extension of the Suez Canal and the acquire- 
ment by Egypt of a larger share in the control of the 
waterway lend interest to the question, Whose was the 
initiative to which we owe the possession of the Canal 
shares which, at a cost of four millions in 1875, bring in to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a million and a half a 
year? The usual answer is, Disraeli. An impartial seeker 
after truth in the history and biography of the period may 
feel that something more is to be said. 

Disraeli, who had once thought the making of the 
Canal ‘ most futile, totally impossible to carry out,’ came 
to realise its importance to British interests, and, in his 
second Prime Ministership (1874), tried, through his 
friends the Rothschilds, to secure some control over it. 
But they had ‘no influential representation’ in Egypt. 
They had not desired ‘ business relations with profligate 
and ill-governed States.’ Disraeli’s Government contented 
itself, therefore, with warning the spendthrift Khedive 
that it ‘ relied on his continued ownership of a large share 
interest as a guarantee of the security of communications.’ 

So matters stood until Sunday, Nov. 14, 1875. 
Frederick Greenwood, the editor of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
happened to be dining with his friend, Henry Oppenheim, 
the London representative of one of the financial houses in 
Cairo and Paris which did have experience of meeting 
Ismail’s money requirements. Oppenheim, who with 
Henry Labouchere, later of ‘ Truth,’ was a proprietor of 
the ‘ Daily News,’ and in the opposite political camp from 
Disraeli, gave Greenwood a piece of news. The hard-up 
and crafty Khedive had not only been negotiating the 
transference of his shares into French hands, but the 
business would be completed ‘ within a few hours.’ Oppen- 
heim, described to me by his daughter as ‘ a very retiring 
man who never bothered about kudos,’ said he was sorry 
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it was not Great Britain which was undertaking the trans- 
action. Greenwood replied that he did not think a British 
move out of the question. He would make the situation 
known in the right quarter. 

Next morning, Monday, November 15, Greenwood, 
who in the ‘Pall Mall’ was giving the Government 
‘strong but independent support,’ called on Lord Derby 
and urged the importance of securing the shares. 

In the fifth volume of the Monypenny-Buckle ‘ Life of 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield,’ Mr Buckle 
(editor of ‘The Times,’ 1884-1912) says the ‘ startling 
suggestion was not at first welcomed by the cautious 
Derby.’ ‘ There is no doubt,’ Mr R. C. K. Ensor states in 
his ‘ England 1870 and 1914’ (Oxford University Press), 
‘that the decision to purchase was entirely Disraeli’s, 
and that he carried it in the Cabinet against strong 
opposition.’ 

No one would wish to diminish the amount of credit 
due to Disraeli’s imagination and vigorous procedure. But 
what about the share of Greenwood, the revealer of the 
situation which would develop ‘ within a few hours ’ ? 

H. M. Hyndman, the stockbroker head of the Social 
Democratic Federation on the Conservative Greenwood’s 
staff, writes in his ‘ Record of an Adventurous Life’ 
(Macmillan) : ‘ I saw the whole of that Suez Canal business 
very close indeed and remember it all as if it were yesterday. 
The Khedive was pressing for sale in Paris. Greenwood 
heard of this and the idea occurred to him that the best 
possible buyer would be the British Government. In the 
** Pall Mall ”’ office he asked me what I thought of it. I 
said it seemed to me a splendid idea. Greenwood then 
called in Traill [author of ‘‘ A Social History of England ”’ 
(Macmillan)] from another room. He was quite as con- 
fident of the merit of the scheme as I was. Then and there 
Greenwood went off in a cab to Lord Derby.’ 

‘ What is not so well known,’ Hyndman goes on, ‘ and 
Greenwood never referred to it afterwards, is that Lord 
Beaconsfield, according to him, was, or pretended to be, at 
first unfavourable to the project.’ 

‘ Another point,’ Hyndman adds, ‘is that Greenwood 
made not a shilling by the business himself, in the way of 
purchasing shares on the market ; neither did the two men 
to whom he mentioned the matter. Greenwood died a 
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poor man. Traill was certainly not rich, and the writer is 
permanently short of cash.’ 

Mr James Milne says, in his ‘ Window in Fleet Street ’ 
(Murray), that a friend of his, A. J. Wilson, well known 
for his ability and probity as a financial editor, and in 
1875 on the staff of the ‘ Pall Mall,’ also knew the action 
taken by Greenwood. Wilson’s daughter, Miss Laura 
Wilson, concludes a letter before me with ‘ Dizzy grabbed 
all the credit.’ A Conservative journalist, the late R. D. 
Blumenfeld, formerly editor of the ‘ Daily Express,’ who 
would be unlikely to belittle Disraeli, says in his ‘ All in a 
Lifetime ’ (Benn) that ‘ the historians did not give Green- 
wood all the credit he deserved, the Disraeli cult being too 
strong for the romantic tendencies of the recorders.’ T. E. 
Kebbel, an admirer of Disraeli, in his article about him in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ gives the credit 
to Greenwood: ‘there is no doubt about it.’ Justin 
McCarthy in his ‘ History of our Times,’ is equally definite : 
‘ Greenwood was the man to whom the idea first occurred.’ 
J. L. Garvin spoke of Greenwood’s ‘ unique stroke of 
genius.’ 

Greenwood himself gave two accounts of the trans- 


action; the thirty-four lines in his biography of Beaconsfield 
in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ and a fuller statement 
in a spirited and characteristic address of great interest at 
the dinner given to him by a distinguished company, in 
April 1905, at the end of his career. Every sentence of 
the following condensation (from ‘ The Times ’) is relevant, 
characteristic of the speaker and well worth reading : 


Parliament was sitting. If it was asked for four millions, 
to use Lord Derby’s own phrase, ‘ the gaff would be blown.’ 
Mr Morley [in the chair at the dinner to Greenwood] would 
want to know why. These questions were put to him like, not 
a five-barred but a six-barred gate. 

Lord Derby most kindly and graciously said, ‘I know you 
do sometimes get very good information, but you are wrong 
this time’ (about the imminence of the shares passing into 
French hands). He replied that he thought not. Lord Derby 
then said, ‘I will give you my reasons. We had despatches 
only the day before yesterday from Colonel Stanton (our 
Consul in Egypt) who says not a word about it. Now it is 
impossible that a transaction like this, in a place like Cairo, 
could go on undetected under the nose of Colonel Stanton.’ 
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He replied that he was afraid, however, that that was the 
situation. Lord Derby then said, ‘ You have put me in a very 
awkward situation. Either you are right or you are wrong. 
There is only one way, and that is by directly interrogating the 
Khedive, “‘Is it true or not that you are now engaged in 
negotiations for the sale of your shares ?”’ Now we all know 
that he is very hard up, and if you are wrong what we shall do 
is to put the sale of the Canal shares into his head. In the 
next place we shall present ourselves as having some claim, 
which at present I do not see exists, to interfere with the sale. 
At any rate, the question will be opened in this way, and we 
do not want the shares. They are better where they are. Well 
what shall Ido? Shall I ask the question ? ’ 

Lord Derby went to a table just behind him, wrote out a 
telegram, brought it back and read it out. ‘ This is to Stanton. 
““Go to the Khedive immediately and ask him whether it is 
true that he is negotiating for the sale of the Suez Canal shares, 
Yes or No. And do not come away without getting an answer.” 
Now shall I send that?’ Then he said, ‘ Well, suppose we 
think of it.’ Greenwood said, ‘ Yes.’ On that his lordship 
said, ‘ Very well, if you will come to me to-morrow afternoon 
I will tell you what the result is.’ 

He (Greenwood) went back to Lord Derby. ‘ You are 
quite right,’ he said, and then very characteristically, ‘ Master 
Stanton shall hear of this.’ Master Stanton did hear of it. 
[He became chargé d’affaires in Bavaria.] 

Communication was then made with the Prime Minister. 
Lord Derby most handsomely told him (Greenwood) that he 
thought he had a right to know how things went on. ‘Come 
in when you please and I will tell you how it is going on.’ 

Lord Rowton was sent down by Mr Disraeli to Baron 
Rothschild, who was rather staggered at the idea of finding 
four millions in the next few days and without any security. 
But the money was supplied. The whole transaction occupied 
eight or ten days, not a whisper got out and nobody heard a 
word about it, and there came a certain Friday when the air 
of England was filled with hats. All through England there 
was an acclaiming of this great achievement which would 
redound for ever to the honour of Disraeli. 

On the previous Thursday Lord Derby sent for him [Green- 
wood] and said, ‘ We shall have this out in the newspapers 
to-morrow but we think you have the right to make the first 
publication of it.’ Those were endearing traits in a Minister. 
He did not avail himself of the offer, and the next day ‘ The 
Times,’ and other papers published the news which was 
received with a great roar of approbation. 

Vol. 287.— No. 581. Z 
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He was fully content with that. The following Sunday he 
had a message from Lord Derby asking him to call. He did 
so, and Lord Derby said, ‘ Well, we have done the job. I 
think it will do. And now what can we do for you?’ That 
was handsome too. At that time the Government was in a 
very bad way, and the Suez Canal transaction set them up 
very much. He (Greenwood) was young and had his moments 
of flightiness. He did anirreverent thing. He laughed a little 
and said he did not want anything but the satisfaction of having 
done something of service to the country and the administration. 


There could hardly be a more explicit statement. ‘ The 
Times,’ in commenting on the speech, said the country had 
the story of the shares ‘ from the lips of one qualified beyond 
all living men to tell it.’ 

Going back to 1875, a leading article in the ‘ Spectator ’ 
gives an impression of the Prime Minister’s triumph and 
the advantage gained by the Government: ‘ The slowly 
sinking reputation of the Government has been suddenly 
revived by one of those dramatic and yet statesmanlike 
coups in which the author of ‘‘ Alroy’”’ delights.’ And it 
went on to speak of ‘ far-sighted courage and audacity ’ 
and the news ‘falling like a thunderbolt in Paris and 
Constantinople.’ A Liberal publicist, Herbert Paul, in his 
‘ History of Modern England’ (Macmillan), says, ‘ Never 
had Mr Disraeli been so popular before.’ 

What struck one of the future editors of the ‘ Pall Mall,’ 
E. T. Cook, many years afterwards, his biographer Saxon 
Mills states, was that ‘the shares were not secured by 
shrieking captions in Greenwood’s paper, but quietly and | 
behind the scenes.’ Modern news editors must be stag- | 
gered by the fact that Greenwood chose not to be the first 
to announce the news. 

With this definite statement of the facts as to Great 
Britain’s indebtedness to Greenwood, available to anyone 
who cares to look for them, the matter might be allowed 
to rest but for an occurrence thirty years later. This was 
the publication in-‘The Times’ of Dec. 26, 1906, of a 
portentous article by one Lucien Wolf, ‘The Story of 
the Khedive’s Shares.’ Because it extended to no fewer 
than five-and-a-quarter columns, is reprinted in its author’s 

‘ Essays in Jewish History ’ (University College, 1934) and 
in the future may be taken as wholly gospel, it is worth 
while to mention it and what followed. 
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Wolf’s article, Greenwood wrote to ‘ The Times,’ was 
‘a complete inversion of the facts, a statement which, if 
it could not be corrected by absolute proof would bring 
me under suspicion of taking credit to myself under 
audaciously false pretences.’ Wolf’s report of what passed 
at the Oppenheim dinner table ‘ turned the whole story 
upside down.’ The following day there is a letter from 
Oppenheim. ‘ Without referring to Mr Wolf’s general 
statements, with many of which I am not in accord,’ he 
writes, ‘it is due to my friend, Mr Greenwood, that I 
should state that the idea, as well as the initiative which 
led to the purchase of the shares, came from him and not 
from me. All credit is due to him. The information I 
was able to give would have been of no use but for Mr 
Greenwood’s clearsightedness, promptitude, ability, and 
knowledge of affairs. I myself never entertained the possi- 
bility of the British Government buying the shares.’ 

Wolf’s reply was lame, but he does take note of the 
fact that ‘Mr Oppenheim concurs with me in regarding 
Mr Greenwood’s prompt and skilful representation to 
Lord Derby as the essence of the matter.’ ‘ It is humili- 
ation itself,’ Greenwood says in a further letter, to have to 
repel the suggestion that has been made, and concludes, 
‘Lord Beaconsfield, who had so much glory from the 
purchase of the shares, and Baron Rothschild, who, so far 
as I know, never pretended to any, were wholly and 
entirely out of it when I called upon Lord Derby.’ 

After the death of Greenwood and Wolf ‘ The Times ’ 
wrote that ‘ Mr Greenwood’s ‘“‘ one small claim to distine- 
tion,’’ as he called it, remained untouched.’ I am able 
by the kindness of Mr Hamilton Fyfe (whose father was 
Greenwood’s assistant editor) to add the following letter : 
‘I knew Lucien Wolf when I was secretary to Buckle at 
‘* The Times.”” He used to send in letters and occasional 
articles. I wouldn’t believe a word he said or wrote about 
anything without proof. I may be doing him an injustice, 
but that is the impression of him which remains in my 
memory. I should not hesitate for a moment between 
taking Greenwood’s word and his.’ The reader who cares 
for further plain speaking about Wolf may be referred to 
‘ A Rebel in Fleet Street ’ by Comyns Beaumont (Hutchin- 
son) in which there are several pages about him. For a 
reference to the ‘ National Review ’ of September 1914, in 

Z 2 
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which the operations of the German telegraphic agency 
of which Wolf was director are fully dealt with, I am 
indebted to Lady Milner. 

An entertaining part of the story is to be found in the 
correspondence between Disraeli and the Queen, given in 
full in Buckle’s work, and in letters to Lady Bradford. 
Describing the speed with which the transaction must be 
carried through he ejaculates to Her Majesty, ‘ Scarcely 
breathing time ! ’ and adds, ‘ Mr Disraeli perceives that, in 
his hurry, he has not expressed himself according to 
etiquette. Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
pardon him!’ On November 24 he is able to say, ‘ It is 
just settled ; you have it, Madam,’ which makes one think 
of the telegram from India, ‘ Peccavi’ (I have Scinde). 


‘The French Government has been outgeneralled. Four 
million sterling! and almost immediately. There was only 
one firm that could do it (Rothschilds). They behaved 
admirably ; advanced the money at a low rate [24 per cent., 
which speakers in the House of Commons thought was a high 
one] and the entire interest of the Khedive is now yours, 
Madam. Yesterday the Cabinet sat four hours or more on 
this, and Mr Disraeli had not one moment’s rest to-day ; there- 
fore the despatch must be pardoned, as his head is rather weak. 
He will tell the whole wondrous tale to-morrow.’ 


On November 25, as we read in the letters collected 
by Lord Zetland, Disraeli wrote to Lady Bradford in 
equal elation on ‘ not one of the least events of our genera- 
tion’: 


‘ After a fortnight of the most unceasing labor (sic) and 
anxiety, I (for, between ourselves, and ourselves only, I may 
be egotistical in this matter) I have purchased for England the 
Khedive of Egypt’s interest in the Suez Canal. We have had 
all the gamblers, capitalists, financiers, classed, organised and 
platooned in bands of plunderers, arrayed against us and secret 
emissaries in every corner, and have baffled them all, and have 
never been suspected. The day before yesterday Lesseps, 
whose company has the remaining shares, backed by the 
French Government, whose agent he was, made a great offer. 
Had it succeeded, the whole of the Suez Canal would have 
belonged to France, and they might have shut it up. We have 
given the Khedive four millions sterling for his interest, and run 
the chance of Parliament supporting us. We could not call 
them together for the matter, for that would have blown 
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everything to the skies, or to Hades. The Faery [his usual 
word for the Queen] is in ecstasies about “this great and 
important event’’ and wants to ‘“‘ know all about it when 
Mr D. comes down to-day.”” I have rarely been thro’ a week 
like this last—and am to-day in a state of prostration—coma.’ 


A letter from the Queen on November 25 ran: ‘ This 
is indeed a great and important event, which, when known, 
will, the Queen feels sure, be most popular in the country. 
The Queen will be curious to hear all about it from Mr 
Disraeli tomorrow.’ In reference to this visit, Disraeli 
writes to Lady Bradford on November 25: ‘ Nothing 
could be more successful—I might say triumphant. The 
Faery was most excited. She received me almost with 
caresses, absolutely said she never saw me looking so well 
and all sorts of things. She showed me a couple of tele- 
grams she had received from the Prince of Wales, and she 
wishes me to write to him about Suez and all that ‘‘ because 
he likes you ”’.’ 

On November 30 Disraeli returns to the subject in a 
further letter to his close friend, ‘ The Faery was in the 
tenth Heaven, having received a letter of felicitations from 
the King of the Belges on “ the greatest event of modern 
politics,’’ etc.’ 

And on November 27, the Prime Minister says, in 
thanking Her Majesty—I am again quoting Buckle—‘ It 
may, now, be looked on as a great, perhaps unparalleled 
success. But Your Majesty predicted this when no one 
had given an opinion, and when many great judges looked 
demure.’ 

On New Year’s Eve the Queen sends the Prime Minister 
two hundred words from a letter ‘ from her daughter the 
Crown Princess’ in Berlin ‘ which she thinks will gratify 
him.’ And ‘ Willy’ (who was to die in exile at Doorn) 
writes, ‘ Dear Mama, How jolly !’ 

But what of the service rendered by Greenwood ? 
Buckle has a statement that a memorandum from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reached the Foreign Office on 
the day Greenwood called on Lord Derby, and also 
mentions as a possibility, but no more than that, that 
Disraeli may have ‘ got word of the Khedive’s negotiations 
from another quarter.’ I know nothing about such a 
memorandum, for the good reason that there is no trace 
of it in the documents of the period at the Record Office, 
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and the Foreign Office archives have no record of it. 
With reference to information from ‘another quarter ’ we 
have Greenwood’s explicit declaration as to the Roths- 
child’s lack of information, and I have a courteous 
assurance from New Court that ‘there are practically no 
documents in our archives referring to the transaction in 
any shape or form.’ 

One could wish that Buckle—the valuable Monypenny- 
Buckle ‘ Life’ has been said to record ‘ all that is known 
and all that is probable ’—had left things just a little 
clearer than he did. At ‘The Times’ office unfortunately, 
I am informed, the bomb which hit the office during the 
War, after the ‘Life’ was published, ‘destroyed the 
Greenwood file.’ 

Buckle, in noting ‘ the strange omission of Greenwood’s 
name in the private correspondence of leading Ministers 
during the negotiations,’ puts forward as one explanation 
‘that dislike and contempt of newspapers and editors 
which has often underlain the outward flattery and defer- 
ence exhibited by statesmen, but which could hardly be 
felt by one who, like Disraeli, had boasted in Parliament 
that he was himself a ‘‘ gentleman of the Press’’.’ One 
is more readily inclined to pursue the matter because in 
the biographies of Disraeli he gets all the credit. His 
ideas, says Walter Sichel, ‘ prompted the stroke of the 
shares.’ Wilfrid Meynell speaks of Disraeli’s ‘ great com- 
mercial and political coup.’ Nor does Greenwood’s name 
appear in Froude’s, Harold Gorst’s, or Francis Hitchman’s 
* Life.’ 

Mr Attlee was good enough to inform me that at Down- 
ing Street there is no record of Disraeli having offered 
Greenwood any distinction, and several eminent publicists 
to whom I addressed myself had come upon nothing on the 
subject. 

In the course of his ‘ Life,’ the careful and highly 
informed Buckle deems it necessary to make a statement 
which students of the matter under consideration can 
hardly pass by, however many good Jewish friends they 
may have had. He writes, ‘ the fundamental fact about 
Disraeli was that he was a Jew.’ ‘ No Englishman could 
approach Disraeli,’ Greenwood says in the encomiastic 
biography of Disraeli which he contributed to the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’ after the Premier’s death, ‘ with- 
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out some immediate consciousness that he was in the 
presence of a foreigner. He was thoroughly and un- 
changeably a Jew, but one remove by birth from southern 
Europe and the East. His mind, neither English nor 
European, should accompany the traveller through all the 
turns and incidents of his career.’ In the two columns of 
his article of eight pages in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
in which he discusses Disraeli’s complex character, he has 
this sentence: ‘It is said to his honour that he “ never 
struck at a little man,’’ and that was well; but it is 
explained as readily by pride and calculation as by magna- 
nimity.’ And elsewhere, when he is mentioning the 
common belief that Disraeli looked in the glass when, in 
‘ Coningsby,’ he described Sidonia, he quotes the novelist: 
‘In his organisation there was a peculiar, perhaps a great 
deficiency : he was a man without affection. It would be 
hard to say that he had no heart, for he was susceptible of 
deep emotions, but not for individuals.’ Sir William 
Fraser, writing in ‘ Disraeli and his Day’ (Kegan Paul), 
says of Disraeli: ‘ I doubt his feelings of friendship being 
warm,’ and adds unequivocally, ‘No rewards awaited 
those who had sacrificed everything in their support of 
him: no thought was given to them; they had served 
their turn.’ 

Two generations have grown up since Disraeli died 
(1881). People scan with curiosity the portraits of a 
rather strange, alien-looking, uncomformable personality 
who, ‘ without a drop of British blood in his veins,’ was 
twice Prime Minister of Great Britain. They remember 
some wise, many prudent, a few picturesque, and several 
flamboyant scraps of his speeches. They have perused 
letters such as those quoted, which are plainly character- 
istic and tell something of the man, and may have conned 
one or two of his novels. What is the truth, these moderns 
are likely to ask, about a man of mark in his time, 
of high station and repute, who, contending with varied 
antagonisms and, for many years, with the hindrance of 
private debt, did some service to the cause of reform and 
political enlightenment, and gained the headship of a 
party which, in his time, was the party of aristocracy and 
the socially and financially well placed, and the full 
confidence, even affection of his Sovereign ? 

The Suez Canal shares transaction and what happened 
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about it can hardly be regarded as without significance in 
Disraeli’s career. As those who are of another day than 
that of the Prime Minister-novelist, spare what time they 
may to get at the rights of the problem, have we not to be 
prepared for some of these inquirers after truth asking 
bluntly : ‘ Was Disraeli entirely a gentleman?’ Did he 
or did he not (in Blake’s phrase) ‘ bend to himself a joy ’— 
take to himself the credit of a transaction which, in honour, 
he ought to have shared, in some measure, with another in 
a less powerful position? His narrative of events, in 
which he alone shone, was accepted by his Queen and most 
of his contemporaries. Can it be entirely accepted now ? 
Unless evidence should be forthcoming of Disraeli’s acknow- 
ledgment of Greenwood’s initiative, may it not be thought 
that the fame to which he is entitled is a little blurred ? 

It is not as if Disraeli did not know Greenwood. He 
saw him shortly after the purchase of the shares. He saw 
him later on, at various times. He had, as Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll notes, many opportunities of seeing him, 
and he read what he wrote. He is reported to have said 
indeed, on one occasion, that whenever he read Greenwood, 
he felt himself in the grip of a statesman. He knew that, 
in the Press, first and last, in his contentions with Glad- 
stone and on many questions, no editor had given him 
support of a more telling quality. 

It is pertinent to add that Disraeli had a considerable 
knowledge of the Press. He was therefore in a position 
to appreciate to the full not only the character and value 
of Greenwood’s communication to Lord Derby but Green- 
wood’s professional self-abnegation in refraining from 
publishing what would have been one of the most note- 
worthy ‘ exclusives’ in journalism. 

The fact that Greenwood had not received from 
Disraeli the word or two of public acknowledgment which 
was his due did not lessen in the least the support he gave 
him. That support was continuous and vigorous, even 
vehement. It was so marked as to be the chief cause of 
John Morley taking his place as editor of the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ a professional jolt from which he only partially 
recovered as editor of the ‘St James’s Gazette’ and 
‘ Anti - Jacobin.” Greenwood sacrificed something for 
Disraeli. But he felt no rancour. Ten years after the 
death of Lord Beaconsfield he made a contribution to a 
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magazine on the Eastern question headed ‘ Disraeli 
Vindicated.’ 

Greenwood’s leading article in the ‘ St. James’s Gazette’ 
on the death of Beaconsfield contains this judgment : 
‘Lord Beaconsfield’s ambition was as great as the patience 
with which he worked and waited for the fame he coveted. 
No man thought more of what is known as the verdict of 
posterity. He looked forward to a place in the world’s 
esteem when he was gone.’ If no new record springs to 
light, will posterity ask if here lies the secret of why 
Beaconsfield did not share the distinction gained by the 
purchase of the shares ? 

There will always be different views as to the extent of 
the claims of Beaconsfield to honourable remembrance. 
(Some members of the Liberal Ministry felt so strongly 
about him that they walked out of the House of Commons 
when the vote was to be taken on the motion to erect a 
statue.) Hewasa manof genius. He worked assiduously. 
His life was a struggle. He was racially at a disadvantage. 
He suffered undeserved contumely. It would be pleasant 
to find, in his relation with Greenwood, a finer spirit than 
the records seem to show he exhibited to a man to whom 
he and, beyond question, the nation of which he was Prime 
Minister, was substantially indebted. I cherish the hope 
that some public statement of his in appreciation of a 
great journalist’s service may come to light. 

Neither of the two Conservative Prime Ministers who 
succeeded Lord Beaconsfield—Lord Salisbury, a former 
colleague of Greenwood’s on the ‘ Saturday Review,’ and 
Mr Balfour—repaired their predecessor’s omission. But, 
after Greenwood’s death, in December 1909, at the age of 
seventy-nine, the services of the man whom George 
Meredith called ‘the statesman of the leading article,’ 
‘The Times ’ ‘ a journalist of genius, a master of history,’ 
were remembered by the grant, by Mr Asquith, of a pension 
of 100/. a year to his two daughters, one of whom lived to 
be ninety-four. There were two vigorous letters in the 
Press—one may have been from Hyndman—protesting 
against the inadequacy of the amount. The sum which 
Great Britain has received in respect of its Suez Canal 
shares, less what it paid for them, is to date 63,511,010. ! 


J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. 
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1. Griffith’s Historical Description of Cheltenham and its 
Vicinity. Second Edition. Published by Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown & Green. 1826. 

2. A New Guide to Cheltenham and its Environs. Chelten- 
ham. Published by John Lee. *(?) 1834. 

3. Johnson’s New Historical and Pictorial Cheltenham and 
County of Gloucester Guide. Cheltenham. Published 
by G. P. Johnson, Engraver, 128, High Street, Opposite 
the Colonnade. (?) 1846. 

4. At Cheltenham Spa. By Edith Humphris and the Late 
Captain E. C. Willoughby, and with a Foreword by the 
Late Rt Hon. Sir James Agg-Gardner, P.C., M.P. 
London: Alfred Knopf, 1928. 


How well we planned our towns when no one ever spoke 
about ‘town planning’! But the Georgian character of 
Cheltenham which gives it its individuality, its spacious 
Promenade adorned with 


‘ These rustic trees who learned politeness late,’ 


as Lady Margaret Sackville delightfully sings—trees which 
make the town 


‘So countrified, so urban, and so gay,’ 


—all its elusive refinement of rus in urbe, have led many 
to suppose Cheltenham to be a mushroom growth, with no 
history to speak of before the 1700’s, than which nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Finds of coins and other 
relics proclaim incontrovertibly its Roman origin, whilst 
a cherished local tradition—at which a scientific historian 
may, if he wish, raise sceptical eyebrows—maintains that 
it was from this corner of Gloucestershire that Christianity 
first spread through England and that St Paul himself 
preached here A.D. 50. We are on less debateable ground 
when we assert that vines for wine-making were first 
planted hereabouts A.D. 250: so that our tradition of good 
cheer, which has persisted unimpaired until these days of 
austerity, can boast a respectable antiquity. 

Passing the centuries lightly in review, we learn from 
‘Doomsday Book’ that ‘ Chintenham’ was terra regis in 
the days of Edward the Confessor. It possessed ‘ two 
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mills of 11s. 3d.’ and paid the King 9/. 5s. Od. annually, 
besides providing ‘three thousand loaves for the dogs,’ 
which suggests that this king’s piety found no fault with 
hunting. In her capacity as ‘ Lady of the Manor,’ Queen 
_ Elizabeth visited the newly-founded—and still flourishing 
—grammar-school of Richard Pates. She is said to have 
expressed herself delighted with it. If so, her praise was 
worth having, for besides a nodding acquaintance with 
Greek and Hebrew, the royal blue-stocking was so fluent 
a Latinist as to be able to trounce, in that medium, an 
ambassador who had arrived with the express purpose of 
trouncing her. 

As we should expect from a town of such ancient 
loyalties, Cheltenham was deeply engaged on the King’s 
side in the Great Civil War, and its devotion exposed it to 
the utmost animosity of the Puritans. On Nov. 21, 1644, 
intelligence reached Lord Chandos that Colonel Massey was 
planning to plunder Cheltenham and that he had ordered a 
number of carts to be brought together for the carrying 
away of the goods. With a small force of only 120 horse 
and 100 foot, Lord Chandos set out from Sudeley, en- 
countered and impetuously attacked the rebels. Some 
made good their escape, some were killed and others taken 
and sent prisoners to Oxford, ‘ to the great delight of the 
country people ’ ; and to the even greater delight, one may 
imagine, of the Cheltonians themselves. The Roundhead 
Fairfax marched through Cheltenham on his way to relieve 
blockaded Gloucester. Skeletons dug up in the High 
Street—together with a curious pistol with a revolving 
wheel—testify perhaps to some forgotten skirmish of that 
day which has yet to find its place in recorded history. 
After the Civil War the fortunes of the town declined. An 
interesting painting in the Cheltenham Art Gallery shows 
us the High Street as it appeared at the dawn of the 
eighteenth century. Right down the middle of the road 
runs the little Chelt—since confined in part to a tunnel 
underground—a stream sufficiently broad to require four 
large stepping-stones for folk to cross it, which stones are 
repeated in series, for bridge there is none. There is 
room, however, upon either side for plenty of foot and 
wheeled traffic. To the spectator’s left a coach is changing 
horses before an old house with picturesque gables in 
Cotswold stone. This is believed to represent ‘ The 
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Plough,’ one of our historical inns which has recently 
been redecorated in the American style. Opposite this 
building and across the stream a pedlar displays his wares 
at a house-door, a woman and her child feed the chickens, 
and somebody has hung out her linen in full view of the 
passers-by. 

Cheltenham was destined to wake abruptly from this 
sylvan quietude. In the dry summer of 1716 pigeons 
were observed picking up what appeared to be salt crystals 
upon the banks of a spring. The water was analysed, 
found to be saline, credited with health-giving properties, 
and a spa was the result. A certain Mr Mason, a Quaker, 
bought the land where the spring bubbled up, but left it 
open that all might drink who chose. Then realising its 
commercial possibilities, either he or some later purchaser 
railed it about, and by 1720 the famous ‘ Cheltenham 
waters ’ were being advertised ; a bowling-green having 
been constructed beside the spring for an additional 
amenity. Speculators began now to set about converting 
the secluded market-town into a fashionable spa. In 1739, 
one Captain Skillicorne laid down a stately walk bordered 
with elms and limes, and continued the work in the follow- 


ing year by making a yard about the well and building 
eighteen little houses for the accommodation of those who 
were to take the cure. But the hosts had still to reckon 
with the atrocious state of the roads. Mrs Delany writes 
to Mr Granville. 


‘Cheltenham, 9th August 1733. 
‘We arrived here last night, I thank God, safe, after a very 
tedious journey, occasioned by the restiveness of two out of 
our six horses, four of which were hired at Warwick. We 
breakfasted on our way at Mickleton, and Mrs Chapone and 
Sally came with us in a Post Chaise to guide us. The road to 
Mickleton was most terrible, and bad enough to foil the best 
horses in England, but all that is over. We have got a charm- 
ing lodging, and a room at your service, if you will make us a 
visit at Mrs Hughes’s near the Well. . . .’ 


Others were even less fortunate than Mrs Delaney. In 
1736 Sir Edward Seymour arrived in Cheltenham only to 
find the town too full to put him up. He decided to make 
Gloucester his headquarters and revisit Cheltenham from 
there. But as he could find no post-chaise at the spa to 
convey him and his luggage, he was under the disagreeable 
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necessity of sending for a post-chaise to Gloucester, and 
of then travelling back in it. But Cheltenham neverthe- 
less was improving her connections with the great world 
which lay beyond her doors. In 1738 the spa’s first 
public coach, the ‘ Flying Machine,’ was advertised. It 
was intended that it should fly—in the pleasant pious old 
phrase—‘ if God permit,’ in ‘the short space of three 
days.’ 

Cheltenham was to reach its apogee in the days of 
George IV, and the difference between the town as it then 
was and the insignificant market town which so many 
remembered appeared to them, when they reflected upon 
the change, a phenomenon truly astonishing. 

‘The contrast between Cheltenham—the little town 
that lay almost unperceived in the extensive vale of 
Gloucestershire . . . between Cheltenham secured in its 
lonely loveliness by almost impassable roads and footways, 
and CHELTENHAM—the celebrated, the fashionable, and the 
gay /—as its galaxy of white buildings appears from the 
distance, and as it now presents itself to the visitor in its 
every day array, is for the years by which the difference 
has been effected, almost miraculous!’ And again— 

‘ He who knew it only twenty years ago may be placed 
on many a spot around which he will see hundreds of 
houses—of noble and sumptuous buildings, that had then 
no other existence than in the distant, but now contiguous 
quarries, or as the untempered and unformed clay still 
beneath the feet of the astonished gazer!’ What will 
strike us moderns as no whit less astonishing, is that a 
town built in such feverish haste to accommodate so 
sudden an influx of humanity, should, at the same time, 
* be so sterling in its construction. Where the pick has not 
been employed in the task of demolishing, the buildings 
still stand to-day as they did yesterday, in all their Palla- 
dian loveliness. There was no scamping whether of labour 
or materials. The diligence of the workers went pari 
passu with their honesty. 

When his physicians advised ‘ Farmer ’ George to take 
a course of the waters, the new spa found itself the focus 
of attention from all and sundry. ‘ Already we hear of 
nothing but Cheltenham modes,—the Cheltenham bonnets, 
—the Cheltenham buckles,—in short all the fashions are 
completely Cheltenhamised throughout Great Britain.’ The 
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homeliness of the newly-arrived monarch made him very 
much beloved and proved an effective substitute for 
glamour. He spoke with all and sundry and never fenced 
himself about with etiquette. Once when riding in the 
‘ High Street ’ he asked a young subaltern, ‘ to what corps 
he belonged ? ’—‘ To the “‘ Third Dragoons ”’,’ the boy 
told him. The ‘ Farmer’ slipped him a guinea, saying— 
‘When you are asked that question again, say that you 
belong to the ‘“ King’s Own Regiment of Dragoons ’’.’ 
Contented with the King they had, Cheltenham desired no 
other. On the occasion of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
birthday : ‘The morning was ushered in with ringing of 
bells and other demonstrations of joy ; at noon a consider- 
able number of young men arrived, assembled at the Town 
Hall with the Pretender in effigy. The figure was dressed 
in a paper coat, a Scotch bonnet, and a hay wig . . . had 
a halter round his neck and was fixed on a wooden horse. 
The effigy was taken round the town and afterwards burnt. 
A speech was made, followed by a general discharge of 
small arms and loud huzzas from the populace. The even- 
ing concluded with the drinking of loyal healths.’ 

Unlike that of his flamboyant son, the ‘ Farmer ’ King’s 
attire was of the simplest. Its main features were a 
searlet-caped blue coat, cuffs slightly decorated with gold 
lace, and high roilitary boots. The belles of the fashion- 
able spa were for giving sartorial expression to their 
loyalty. Tailors were soon at work moulding scarlet- 
caped coats to figures radically different from King 
George’s, and shoemakers were encasing dainty feet in 
high—if miniature !—military boots. It was in this trim 
that Lady Hope drove about the town, ‘in an elegant 
equipage,’ her ‘ skill as a charioteer being universally ad- 
mired,’ but for ‘ equestrian graces’ Mrs Bertie ‘is more 
noticed than any lady here.’ All the handicraftsmen of 
fashion were now to be found in Cheltenham. To join 
the throng, three hairdressers came hurrying in from the 
Metropolis to attend to the furbishing of human heads. 
One of them, a pioneer of ‘ stunt advertising,’ having first 
had his own hair cut extremely well, took up his stand in 
the doorway of the ‘Swan’ inn and invited the attention 
of passers-by to his locks, repeatedly calling, ‘ "Twas I did 
this !’ 

We must not suppose that all who drank the waters 
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had need of them. They were part of the chic like the 
knacks and toys in the china shops, and the ladies’ military 
boots. Colonel North’s manner of taking the cure may, 
or may not, have been typical. ‘The Colonel . . . was 
ordered by his medical adviser, while drinking the Chelten- 
ham waters, not to exceed one pint of wine a day; he 
promised not to exceed his pint, nor did he; but it was a 
Scotch pint, six of claret or port, which was his daily 
portion: ‘“‘ white wine at dinner,” he said, ‘‘ went for 
nothing,’’ though he flirted with the best part of a bottle 
of madeira every day.’ Michael Kelly, a fashionable actor, 
having complained of a sore throat, Lord Howth, who was 
no less thirsty and porous than Colonel North, took it 
upon himself to prescribe. ‘ And what,’ inquired his lord- 
ship, ‘is better for a sore throat than good punch ? Good 
punch at night, and copious gargles of old port by day, 
will cure any mortal disease in life.’ 

The players were already an integral part of the life 
of the town, but their theatre was still a barn, and the 
‘ tiring-room ’ a hay-loft: though a genuine theatre was 
now in building under the auspices of the enterprising 
stage-manager, Watson. The acting fraternity were still 
those Bohemian children of Fortune the ups and downs 
of whose lives make to-day such astonishing reading. 
John Philip Kemble the Tragedian, and brother of Sarah 
Siddons, the ‘ Tragic Muse,’ was sometimes reduced to a 
state akin to starvation. Once he wheedled the daughter 
of a Cheltenham butcher into letting him have a beef- 
steak upon credit, and the girl was willing enough to let 
the handsome fellow have his way ; but no sooner had the 
transaction been completed than back into the shop, from 
whatever errand had taken him out of doors, came the 
old ready-money churl of a father. To hide the steak 
Kemble slipped it behind his back; when a hungry dog 
leaped up and snatched it. That night, to an enthusiastic 
audience, Kemble enacted Richard III: in a state of the 
most agonising inanition. 

But genius, an excellent physique, and sheer British 
grit—if we may still say ‘ British’ ?—won through to 
fortune. We find Kemble in later life making fifty pounds 
by a morning performance at Cheltenham, as much again 
by a matinée at Tewkesbury, and yet a third fifty on the 
evening of the same day at,Gloucester. One hundred and 
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fifty solid Georgian pounds—the equivalent I daresay of 
a thousand of our flimsy degenerate notes—in a single day. 
Mrs Jordan, who later became the mistress of the 
‘Sailor King,’ William IV, was another player who had 
known what it was to go hungry. Yet at Cheltenham, 
at her benefit night, besides the takings at the box-office 
which were considerable, a host of wealthy admirers pre- 
sented her with bank-notes, King George himself bestow- 
ing one such tribute by the hands of a certain Colonel 
Digby. She received further, ‘from the gentlemen and 
noblemen resident at Cheltenham,’ a medallion set with the 
finest pearls upon one side of which was a miniature of the 
‘ Comic Muse,’ after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Throughout the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, everybody who was anybody was sure, sooner or 
later, to visit the ‘ Queen of the West.’ There was Geor- 
giana, the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire. And there 
was Colonel Berkeley, whose entry into the town at the 
head of his yellow-coated horsemen to proclaim the hunt- 
ing season open was invariably welcomed by a joy-peel 
upon the church bells. My lady Jersey arrived here, and 
my lady Buckingham ; and the French Royal Family in 
exile ; Charles James Fox re-reading the ‘ Odyssey ’ for 
the twentieth time and cracking bottles ; Dr Johnson and 
Fanny Burney, Dr Jenner the Vaccinationist, Mr Arm- 
strong the Poisoner, James Wood the Miser, Lord Chester- 
field the witty and polite, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Grimaldi the Clown. The arrival of Lord Byron, who had 
been the prodigy of the London season, produced amongst 
the better classes that sort of sensation which is evoked 
amongst the lesser fry to-day by the popular film-star. 
The poet had none of that uncouthness which some— 
perhaps mistakenly—associate with those who possess 
outstanding intellectual power. He was athletic and 
broad-shouldered. He possessed crisp, curling hair, regular 
features, bright eyes, and extraordinarily long eye-lashes. 
His trick of stealing away to a certain gate in a meadow to 
meditate in peace and watch the sunsets flaring above the 
Malverns produced a vogue. Yes! Peeping Toms had 
spied upon him, and for years afterwards young gentlemen 
would steal ostentatiously away to admire sunsets, thus 
acquiring a reputation for great sensibility without being 
reduced to the odious necessity of composing verses. 
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The prevailing animation could not but be enhanced 
by the arrival—rakish, rotund, but not unromantic—of 
the Prince Regent. ‘The town is full. Mr Ruff’s galas 
on Wednesday go off with éclat and his library is often a 
fashionable squeeze. Mr Cooke’s elegant china shop sup- 
ports its well known splendour. The balls and theatres 
display a blaze of beauty and elegance. . . . Cheltenham 
Theatre was honoured by the presence of the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Sussex, who were received with 
enthusiasm by one of the most numerous ard brilliant 
audiences it has ever boasted. The Prince as well as his 
royal brother, behaved himself with the utmost affability, 
remaining until the whole of the performances were closed, 
and honouring the company with an elegant and graceful 
salute on their departure. The Theatre never exhibited 
so proud a show of dress and beauty.’ 

The isolated market-town with no distractions beyond 
an occasional cattle-show, or the clownish diversions of 
a fair, had become—almost overnight it seemed to many 
—an integral part of that England which was even then 
acquiring its highest lustre in arts and arms; from the 
quality of its sailors, soldiers, statesmen, its painters and 
its architects. Cheltenham helped to create the legend, 
the ‘Old England’ of popular traditional fancy, which 
still survives in countless nostalgic pictures of coaches and 
taverns and red-coated sportsmen regaling about the ingle- 
nook. And if to our more sophisticated thinking there is 
something faintly comic about the Georgian mob’s readi- 
ness, upon the faintest provocation, to burst into the strains 
of ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ or ‘ Britons, strike home ! ’ who shall 
deny that their patriotism was justified ? The pageantry 
of that day was but one aspect of its vitality; behind 
the diamond’s sparkle was its intrinsic worth. 

Although the eighteenth century was to give the history 
of Cheltenham some of its most colourful pages, it would 
be unjust to depreciate the nineteenth century which, 
amongst admirable developments, witnessed the rise of 
Joseph Pitt, the Speculator’s, Pittville Estate. England 
was at this time in the grip of a commercial panic. Many 
projectors held their hands. Some who failed to, lost for- 
tunes. But Pitt pushed on with the plans for his new spa 
with the most commendable courage. With the assistance 
of the best landscape-gardeners of the day he had, by 
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1824, laid out the walks and flower-beds and planted his 
trees in those vistas which still delight us to-day. 

Although containing many original features, the build- 
ing which houses the Pump Room carries on the Palladian 
and traditional style of the town. It was built by John 
Forbes whose name deserves to be better remembered than 
it is. Joseph Pitt was emphatically a man of scope. A 
connoisseur of painting, he assembled an admirable col- 
lection, since unhappily dispersed. It is known to have 
contained a portrait-composition by Van Dyck, repre- 
senting Charles I with his Queen Henrietta Maria. Pitt 
represented Cricklade in five successive parliaments. And 
now he was to give Cheltenham a taste of his powers as an 
impressario. The auspicious day for the laying of the 
foundation-stone, May 4, 1825, was rung in by a joy-peal 
upon the bells. 

Later the Brethren of the Provincial Lodge, together 
with masons from the local lodges, assembled at their 
newly built Masonic Hall and robed and with full regalia, 
marched in procession to the parish church. After service 
they proceeded with no less ceremony to the site of the 
new pump room. Every window giving upon the route 
was thronged, ladies predominating, and all devoured with 
curiosity to behold so unprecedented a spectacle. After 
the stone had been laid the Masons dined together at the 
Victoria Hotel, and the purchasers of land at Pittville, at 
the Imperial. The evening closed with a superb display 
of fireworks, to contrive which the principal mechanic from 
Vauxhall Gardens had been especially engaged. 

The Pump Room took five years in building and then 
its opening was further delayed by the period of national 
mourning for the death of George IV. The gala opening 
was an ‘event’ as was every occasion with which the 
Speculator had anything to do. The breakfast—or lunch 
as we should call it, for it’ was timed for midday—was 
attended by twelve hundred people each of whom had 
paid seven and sixpence for his ticket of admission. There 
was dancing in the Pump Room to the strains of an 
‘invisible band ’ concealed within the cupola of the roof, 
whilst a second discoursed sweet music in the grounds, to 
those who desired to avoid the strenuosities and talk senti- 
ment beside the lake. A modern visitor to Cheltenham 
must not expect to see the full one hundred and twenty 
acres of land over which, the ‘ Cheltenham Guide’ of 
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(?) 1834 tells us, the ‘ park’ extends. Houses have en- 
croached upon part of this liberal acreage, and the Pump 
Room—only temporarily, we are assured—is closed to the 
public. During the last war Mr Pitt’s palladian mansion 
housed relays upon relays of American soldiers, and now 
stands in need of a host of artificers—carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, and paperers—to gloss over the ravages of war 
and put the old place again in festival trim. 

But the grounds are as lovely to-day as at any time 
in their history. Flower-beds enchant the eye with their 
patterns of jewel-bright spring-flowers, whilst from an in- 
credible variety of tall trees, rooks call busily as they 
build their nests. No corner of the ‘Garden City’ can 
‘ vie with Pittville Park in the volume of its bird-song. 
Thrush, linnet, blackbird, robin, and wren sing as though 
this were their own private enclosure, laid out by the 
great speculator years ago for their especial benefit. 
Listen and close the eyes; one could fancy oneself trans- 
ported into some poetical Arcadia. 

The ages overlap and the ‘last of the Cheltenham 
dandies,’ L. C. Fulwar Craven, Esquire, of Brockhampton 
Park, was still very much alive in 1839, when his mare 
Deception won the Oaks for him. He was the grandson 
of the Hon. Charles Craven who had been Governor of 
Carolina in the reign of Queen Anne. As a young man he 
had held a commission in the First Royals. He specialised 
in exceptionally high beaver hats and exquisitely flowered 
waistcoats. A print which shows him on_ horseback, 
enables us to fill in the picture with a few more sartorial 
details. We see him with smallish side-whiskers, high 
collar, cravat, cutaway coat, and trousers which display 
an audacious pattern in checks. ‘ The Craven’s’ passions 
were racing, coursing, cock-fighting, shooting, boxing, and 
—truth compels us to add—girls. 

The madness of unfortunate George III, followed by 
the oddity—to give it no worse name—of his son George 
IV, who maintained that he had fought at Waterloo 
though nobody could recall having observed him there, 
had given eccentricity a vogue which was destined to last 
a considerable time. Once when ‘the Craven’ was 
driving his famous yellow gig up Cheltenham High Street, 
he hailed a sweep who was carrying a shovel in one hand 
and his brush in the other. 

‘ Jump up behind.’ 

242 
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‘ Like this, Sir, with all my things ? ’ 

‘ Never mind; that doesn’t matter. Jump up.’ 

The sweep did so, and a moment after it was the turn 
of a hurdy-gurdy man to receive the like invitation. 

‘ Get up behind: and keep turning the handle.’ 

The organ-grinder obeyed, and not to be outdone, the 
sweep emphasised the rhythm of the airs by beating with 
the stem of his brush against his shovel. In this state the 
trio repaired to the Queen’s Hotel, which has changed 
little if at all since that day, when slipping his new friends 
a guinea a-piece, their host cries, ‘ Ostler ! ’ 

Spying the slap-wp turn-out, up the man bustles, 
radiating alacrity and efficiency. 

‘ Help these gentlemen down with their luggage.’ 

Although such extravagances may well have infuriated 
those sober spirits who had little relish for the comedy of 
existence, neither artists, writers, nor playrights would 
share their disgust. And certainly the stage is the poorer 
for the passing of a breed of men who refused to let them- 
selves be mechanised. 

It was in the nineteenth century that Cheltenham 
became that educational centre which justifies the motto 
of the Town Arms, salubritas et eruditio. Cheltenham Col- 
lege was founded in 1841 and its chapel—added as a 
Jubilee Memorial to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
its foundation—is amongst the most distinguished monu- 
ments of contemporary church architecture. Cheltenham 
Ladies College, which was founded in 1853 and incor- 
porated by Royal Charter in 1935, is probably the best 
known school for girl students in the world. It will always 
be associated with the name of Miss Dorothea Beale, 
LL.D., the pioneer of public boarding-schools for girls 
and Principal from 1858 to 1906. 

One may assert without fear of contradiction that 
Cheltenham has more to offer its devotees to-day than 
ever before. For sportsmen there is abundant variety. 
Race days are from October to April, and at Prestbury 
Park, where the famous National Hunt Steeplechase is 
run, the whole extent of the course is in full view of all 
the spectators all the time. Arrangements are made 
for frequent exhibitions of boxing in the Town Hall. 
There is a Rugby Club. There is also a Water Polo Club ; 
and the extensive open-air swimming-pool gives oppor- 
tunities alike for experts and for those who seek in swim- 
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ming rather an agieeable pastime than a strenuous sport. 
The County Cricket Festival is held every August in the 
grounds of Cheltenham College ; and in its Archery Club, 
Cheltenham possesses—or did until this last war, and will 
doubtless do so again—one of the most noted assemblies 
of toxophilites in the country. In the season the Cotswold 
and North Cotswold packs hunt the surrounding country 
four days a week. This sketch, which is anything but 
comprehensive, will suffice to show that there are sports 
and pastimes to be found at Cheltenham for all tastes and 
for every season of the year. 

Garden-lovers will not need to be reminded that the 
Cheltenham Annual Floral Féte, which ranks immediately 
after the Chelsea Flower Show, is held annually in June. 


‘Sing we the Rose 

Than which no flower there grows 

Is sweeter...’ 
And as befits the month of June, roses are much in evi- 
dence, though not to the exclusion of sweet peas, delphi- 
niums, carnations, pansies, violas, rock-plants in all 
manner of variety and even, for the curious, rare ferns 
and cacti. Valuable money-prizes are to be won and the 
challenge cup and trophies are warmly contested. The 
town’s cultural activities find expression in many coteries. 
There are the Cheltenham Civic Players and the ‘ Falcon 
Players.’ There are the Cheltenham Art Club, the His- 
torical Association, the Association of Scientific Workers, 
the Literary Club, and the Cercle Francais. 

For music-lovers there are the Cheltenham Choral 
Society, the Cheltenham Male Voice Choir, and the Chelten- 
ham Philharmonic ; whilst for many enthusiasts the annual 
Cheltenham Festival is the outstanding musical event of 
the year. The ‘ Garden City ’ is proud to take the lead in 
doing justice to native genius. This year will witness the 
performance of Benjamin Britten’s ‘ Albert Herring,’ 
‘ Let’s Make An Opera,’ and ‘ The Rape of Lucrece.’ But 
to hear the first performance of many a new symphony or 
concerto you must go to ths Festival. The producers are 
far from contenting themselves with the proved box-office 
successes, though they do not neglect them. They give us, 
with the masters of the past, those of the future. They are 
enterprising and take risks: and praise is always due to the 


ioneer. 
P KENNETH HARE. 





( 360 ) 
Art. 7—OLD ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


LATELY there has come into my possession a number of old 
newspapers which provide interesting and amusing reading. 
They bear dates from 1745 to 1825, thus covering a period 
of nearly a hundred years, and the reigns of George I, IT, 
and ITI, the first of the series being itself over two hundred 
years old. They are undoubtedly of great historical 
interest, the oldest appearing only forty-three years after 
the emergence of the first English daily, the ‘ Daily 
Courant,’ a small sheet, printed on one side only. Six of 
the papers are London publications and include ‘ The 
Times,’ the ‘ Observer,’ and the ‘ English Chronicle,’ also 
the ‘ London Evening Post,’ ‘ Journal,’ and ‘ Chronicle.’ 
The remainder are provincials, having been printed in 
Manchester and Chester. 

All the papers have a number of characteristics in 
common. The paper is in each case thicker than that of 
our present-day journals and, discounting discoloration 
caused by time, is of a much darker shade. Each paper 
comprises two double-sided sheets, which are not num- 
bered ; the print, except in the case of paragraph headings, 
is small and there are no illustrations. The price seems 
high when one reflects that a present-day penny would be 
worth very much more a hundred and two hundred years 
ago. The high cost was caused by the Stamp Tax, imposed 
in 1712 during the reign of Anne, at the rate of one half- 
penny on a half sheet or less, and one penny on a single 
sheet, the amount rising accordingly. The tax on the 
Observer was fourpence, thus bringing the price to seven- 
pence. These high costs kept down the circulation 
considerably, until in 1837 the tax was reduced from four- 
pence to one penny. Most of the papers bear on one of the 
margins the red ‘ tax’ stamp. 

Dividing the papers from a chronological point of view 
into two groups, it is interesting to note two changes that 
came about with the turn of the century. In those pub- 
lished between 1745 and 1773 all substantives are spelt 
with an initial capital letter, as is the case in the German 
language to-day, whereas in the 1705 to 1825 group the 
modern small initial has been adopted. Also the old ‘ fs’ 
at the end of a word in the earlier productions, changes to 
our modern ‘ss’ in the later ones. 
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By about the middle of the eighteenth century news- 
papers were beginning to take the place of ‘ news letters,’ 
those papers written by hand in London and sent to distant 
towns and villages, where they were read or lent to neigh- 
bours. Besides papers published in London, a number of 
provincial sheets were making their appearance, of which I 
have before me the ‘ Manchester Mercury,’ the ‘ Manchester 
Magazine,’ and ‘ Adam’s Weekly Courant ’ of Chester. 

The war against Spain, which had been declared in 1739 
during the administration of Walpole, was at first thought 
to be a local feud over trading questions, but was in reality 
the harbinger of a world-wide conflagration, later to be 
joined by France and Prussia on the one side and by Austria 
on the other. The columns of the early newspapers are for 
the most part filled with letters and dispatches from abroad, 
describing the activities of the Duke of Cumberland, of the 
old Austrian General Konigsbegg, of the French Marshal 
Saxe’s Fontenoy campaign. A short description, in paren- 
thesis, of each European town mentioned makes curious 
reading. Thus in the ‘ Manchester Magazine ’ for June 11, 
1745, Hanover is described as ‘ a strong City of Germany, 
in the Circle of Lower Saxony,’ Berlin as ‘ a strong City in 
the Circle of Upper Saxony, the Seat of the King of Prussia, 
on the River Sprew’; the Hague is ‘ the finest Village in 
Christdom, in the East of Holland, subject to the States, the 
Seat of the Council of the United Provinces’; Genoa ‘ or 
Genona, is an ancient, strong, rich and stately City, the 
Metropolis of the Com. of Genoa, and stands on the Ascent 
of a Hill by the Mediterranean Sea,’ while Hamburg is 
‘a vast, strong, large and noble City, one of the chief of 
Denmark, but in the Circle of Lower Saxony, the Metropolis 
of the Dukedom of Holstein.’ Cologne is described as ‘a 
very large, rich and famous City, tho’ now decaying, one 
of the chief of Germany, the Metropolis of the Lower 
Rhine.’ 

Items of home interest include a reference to the 
activities of a highwayman. In the ‘ Manchester Journal ’ 
for June 2, 1752, we read that on ‘ Saturday morning the 
Salisbury Machine was again robb’d on Smallbury Green by 
a single Highwayman, supposed to be the same that has 
robb’d it several Times before. He took from the Pas- 
sengers only eighteen Shillings and behaved civilly to them, 
but threatened to shoot the Driver for having described his 
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Horse.’ The ‘ Manchester Magazine ’ for Jan. 1, 1750, has 
a paragraph headed ‘ Building a Bridge over the Ribble 
between Preston and Penwortham.’ Evidently there has 
been public opposition to the scheme, for the writer says 
that ‘it seems unnecessary to load the County with this 
heavy Charge, for as much as there is an ancient Stone 
Bridge over the said River, within a Mile of the Place where 
the intended Bridge is proposed to be built, which was 
erected and always has been repaired by the County at an 
immense Cost. . . also as there is a Ford at Penwortham, 
which is passable when the Waters are low and the Tide 
out, and a Ferry for Horse or Foot, within a very little 
Distance of the Ford.’ 

A ‘ London Journal’ of 1752 describes with restrained 
relish an attempted suicide. ‘ Yesterday Evening a young 
Gentlewoman, very well dressed, threw herself into the 
Canal in St James’s Park, but being observed by a Soldier, 
was taken out before she was quite drowned, but speechless. 
A Surgeon passing by, caused her to be carried to the 
Parade, and there bled her ; she was then put into a Chair 
and carried to St George’s Hospital, where she was put in a 
warm Bed, but still remained speechless; so that they 
could get no Account who this unhappy Lady was; and it 
is greatly feared, notwithstanding all Care, this rash Action 
will prove fatal.’ 

In contrast we read in the ‘ Manchester Mercury ’ of 
March 6, 1759, of a striking case of longevity in Surrey. 
‘ At an entertainment given by the Master of the Talbot 
Inn at Ripley . . . to twelve of his Neighbours . . . the 
Age of the whole amounted to One Thousand and Eighteen 
Years. What is most remarkable, one of the Company is 
the Mother of twelve Children, the youngest of whom is 
Sixty. She has within this Fortnight, walked to Guildford 
and back again (which is a Distance of Twelve Miles) in one 
Day. Another has worked as a Journeyman with his 
Master (a Shoemaker) forty-nine Years. They all enjoyed 
their Senses and not one made use of a Crutch.’ 

It is interesting to read that as early as 1747 lotteries 
were held in London, and ‘ Number 38,818, 22,556 and 
44,342 were drawn Prizes of 1,0001.’ Another sporting 
event, cock-fighting, is advertised in the ‘ London Evening 
Post ’ of Aug. 4, 1750. ‘ A Cock Match to be fought every 
Monday during the Races, at the great Cock Pit in Holle- 
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well, Oxford. The Gentlemen are desir’d to send their 
Cocks in the 10th, 11th, or 12th of this instant August.’ 

The names of bankrupts appear in all the papers, one 
containing a list of seventy-two. Deserters from the army 
are reported and described, and a Chester paper of 1747 
speaks of the reward offered to the informer. ‘ Deserter. 
One Guinea Reward offered to he who gives Notice thereof 
to William Adair Esq, Agent to the Regiment, at his House 
in Pall-Mall, London, or to the Commanding Officer of the 
said Regiment at Salisbury . . . the above being what is 
allowed by an Act of Parliament for apprehending 
Deserters.’ 

It is the recording of historical facts and their effects, of 
course, that is of paramount interest. An officer in the 
regiment commanded by Wolfe, later of Heights of Abra- 
ham fame, writes of the Rebellion of ’45, ‘ God blessed our 
Arms under the Command of our brave Duke (Cumber- 
land), and I fancy we have put an End to that unnatural 
Rebellion ; upwards of 4,000 are killed or taken ; so hope 
your Gallows in England will soon be adorn’d with some of 
the Caledonian Gentry. . . . The Wound was desperate, 
so Ense Recedendum Est, I hope the late Behaviour of 
these Villains will open the Eyes of the Nation and convince 
them thoroughly that neither Faith nor Truth ought ever 
to be put in such a Pack of Banditti.’ Early in 1746 a 
correspondent writes of the Battle of Culloden, ‘ As soon as 
the News arriv’d here of the compleat Victory obtained over 
the Rebels at Culloden, by the brave Duke of Cumberland, 
the Inhabitants of this Place testify’d their Joy by Ringing 
of Bells, drinking the Health of his Majesty, the Royal 
Family, our Gallant Deliverer etc. At a Bonfire made 
round the Stump of a May Poll erected in 1713 in Memory 
of the scandalous Peace of Utrecht; judging that the 
Monument had stood long enough, when (bad as it was) 
France had so notoriously broke it in many Instances. . . 
I had almost forgot the Poll. It was ornamented with a 
Trophy took from one of the Rebels, the Pretender in 
Effigy was demolish’d, and the Loyal Gentlemen in the 
Neighbourhood sending Money and Coals, the Rejoicings 
continued for several Days.’ The same paper contains a 
vigorous denunciation of the Jacobite Rising. ‘ Infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness so orders that very often present 
Evils produce future Good. The late unnatural Rebellion 
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is a plain Proof of this; for therefrom it is now evident 
what have been the Views of many who have spoke Evil 
of Government; and it is now plain that his Majesty’s 
Subjects are more than it was believed they were, sensible 
of the Blessings of good Government, and the Happiness of 
Religious and Civil Liberty. The Rebellion has also pro- 
duced many short but pithy, judicious and plain Writings 
in Defence of our Valuable Enjoyments. . .as the Farmer’s 
Letters to the Protestants of Ireland are fully esteem’d to 
be extremely well wrote, and strongly to exemplify the 
many Blessings Britons enjoy, it is proposed to print 
them. ... How presumptuous are the Hopes of this 
Invader, whose Birth is disputed, whose Succession is barr’d 
by publick Voice. ... Do the Free-born of these King- 
doms call out for Chains ? Shall the Children invite that 
very Evil which the Fathers laid down their Lives to reject ? 
No, my Countrymen.’ 

In the ‘ London Chronicle ’ of 1763 we read an account 
of the trial of John Wilkes, whose No 45 of his paper the 
‘North Briton,’ containing an attack on the king’s speech, 
brought him to the courts. The description ends with full 
acclamation for the accused. ‘. . . immediately after the 
Verdict was pronounced there were the loudest Cheers that 
possibly can be imagined. A large Body of the People 
went to Mr Wilkes’ House in Great George St, with French 
Horns, crying out “ Pratt, Wilkes and Liberty for Ever ’’.’ 

‘ Yesterday Captain Hood was introduced to the King 
by Lord Anson, and had the Honour to kiss his Majesty’s 
Hand.’ Thus speaks the Court News in the ‘ Manchester 
Mercury ’ for March 1759. 

Advertisements are for the most part of pills, potions, 
and other medical offers. The public is urged to buy * The 
Genuine Daffy’s Elixir, Scots and Female Pills, Spirits of 
Scurvey-Grass, a Bottle for the Tooth-Ache, and one for 
preserving the Teeth, a Bottle for the Itch, Clinton’s 
Imperial Golden Snuff, and his Bottle for Deafness, the best 
Norway Tar-Water.’ Penicillin has two eighteenth-cen- 
tury predecessors to guarantee a cure for venereal disease, 
‘The Transcendent Restrictive Electuary, the only short, 
infallible Cure in the Universe for the Venereal Disease, 
from the slightest Infection to the most extreme and 
deplorable Degree of it, even when the Blood and Juices are 
thoroughly contaminated with its malignant Virus, and 
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when the very Bones are affected with it.’ Another adver- 
tiser, holding evidently that the end justifies the means, 
declares that ‘ the great Reputation of my true, Original, 
genuine Patent, JESUIT DROPS, or Elixir of Health and Long 
Life, have so justly acquired in all Venereal Injuries and 
Gleets . . . having been represented to his Majesty, he was 
most graciously pleased to grant me his Royal Letters 
Patent.’ A herb tobacco at three farthings an ounce 
‘removes the deepest and most inveterate Obstructions, 
penetrating into the Blood, purifies it and gives a surprizing 
Ease to the Respiration, bringing out abundantly the slimy 
and corrupt Phlegms that clog the narrow Passages of the 
Wind Pipe.’ 

Naive self-advertisement appears under the title of the 
‘Manchester Magazine’ of June 11, 1745, when the pro- 
prietor writes ‘ Printed by R. Whitworth, Bookseller and 
Bookbinder. . . . Printing Work of all Kinds perform’d in 
a Way that is neat, correct and clear, on a new Letter.’ 
At the same time Mr Whitworth at the end of his paper 
enumerates the towns in Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, 
and Derbyshire to which ‘. . . for the greater Expedition 
this Paper is carried.’ A colleague of his, fourteen years 
later, vouches at length for the character of his ‘carrier.’ 
‘We can assure the Publick that Adam Smith, an honest, 
careful, sober, expeditious Messenger, sets out every Tues- 
day Morning with this Mercury for Warrington, Prescot, 
Liverpool, Ormskirk, Wigan, and all other Places adjacent, 
and will carry large and small Parcels to and from any of 
the said Towns with the greatest Care and Fidelity.’ 

‘ The Times ’ was first published in 1785 under the name 
‘ Daily Universal Register,’ and in 1788 changed this to its 
present-day name. The number for Nov. 7, 1805, reports 
and describes the tremendous effect on the nation of the 
death of Nelson at Trafalgar. ‘. . . The Victory created 
none of those enthusiastic emotions in the public mind, 
which the success of our naval arms have in every former 
instance produced. There was not a man who did not 
think that the life of the Hero of the Nile was too great a 
price for the capture and destruction of twenty sail of 
French and Spanish men-of-war. No ebullitions of popular 
transport, no demonstrations of public joy marked this 
great and important event.’ There are dispatches sent by 
Admiral Collingwood, describing the action and lists of the 
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wounded and the killed. A moving description of the last 
moments of the great national hero is given in a letter sent 
by one on board at the time. ‘ When Lord Nelson found 
that by his skilful manceuvres he had placed the enemy in 
such a position that they could not avoid an engagement, 
. . . he said to Captain Hardy, ‘“‘ Now they cannot escape 
us ; I think we shall at last make sure of twenty of them. 
I shall probably lose a leg, but that will be purchasing a 
victory cheaply.’”’ About two hours after the close of the 
action, his Lordship received a wound in the shoulder from 
a musket ball . . . the ball penetrated his breast and he 
instantly fell ; he was immediately carried below, and the 
surgeons pronounced the wound fatal . . . a few minutes 
before he died he sent for Captain Hardy ; when the Cap- 
tain came he inquired how many of the enemy’s ships had 
struck. The Captain replied that, as nearly as he could 
ascertain, fifteen sail of the line had struck their colours. 
His Lordship then with that fervent piety which so strongly 
marked his character, returned thanks to the Almighty ; 
then, turning to Captain Hardy, he said, “‘I know I am 
dying. I could have wished to have survived to breathe 
my last upon British ground, but the will of God be done.” 
In a few moments he expired.’ 

Dispatches from Wellington, engaged in the Peninsular 
War speak of successful action against Massena on the 
Tagus, and private letters, designed perhaps to uplift the 
public morale in England, state that ‘ for eighteen days no 
rations of bread have been served out to the French troops. 
The extent of their wants is well known to Lord Wellington, 
whose policy is not to attack—to remain in his strong 
position, and render the situation of the enemy more 
critical.’ 

It is known that for the last fifteen years or so of his 
reign George III was nearly blind, affected mentally, and 
almost quite withdrawn from the eyes and ears of the 
nation. We read in ‘The Times’ in 1805 that ‘ His 
Majesty wears a green shade over his eyes after candle- 
light ; and we are sorry to say he cannot distinguish any 
person, except he be very near, and with the assistance of 
a glass.’ Five years later one of the papers states that 
‘ there are two circumstances which shew that His Majesty’s 
disorder is abating, the admission of two Noblemen to 
interview with His Majesty ; Earl Camden as President of 
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the Council on Tuesday. . . the Earl of Chesterfield had an 
audience of His Majesty for a considerable time. When 
the room in which the bulletins are shown, was opened 
yesterday, the torrent rushed forward, almost with as much 
violence, as if at the pit of the theatre. Many persons of 
the first distinction, ladies as well as gentlemen, were 
caught in the stream, and swept along with those of less 
exalted rank.’ The same paper gives the text of one of 
those bulletins, ‘ Windsor Castle, Nov. 12th, His Majesty 
has had some hours sleep in the course of this day; and 
upon the whole appears to be better than he has been since 
the commencement of his illness. Nov. 13th, His Majesty 
has had little or no sleep during the night, but continues as 
well as on the two preceding days. 


H. R. Reynolds, Henry Halford, 
M. Baillie, W. Heberden, R. Willis.’ 


Then follows a form of prayer for the King by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

It might be said that George III’s Regent, who became 
George IV, was no more popular than his predecessor, but 
his daughter, Charlotte, married to Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, was admired and even beloved by the people. 
Her early death in childbirth occasioned much real sorrow, 
and the ‘ Observer ’ for Nov. 23, 1817, describes the funeral, 
the conveyance of her body and that of her infant son from 
Lower Lodge to St George’s Chapel, Windsor. Minute 
observations are given on the bearing of the royal widower, 
details which would scarcely be allowed to appear in one of 
our present-day newspapers. ‘ Prince Leopold followed 
the coffin as chief mourner; his appearance created the 
deepest interest; his countenance was dejected; his 
manner was full of despondency ; and though he made 
evident efforts to preserve calmness and fortitude, yet he 
every now and then burst into a flood of tears. He walked 
along with unsteady steps.’ 

The ‘ English Chronicle ’ of Jan. 29, 1825, prints a copy 
of an original letter written by Lord Byron four years pre- 
viously to a Mr John Shepherd of Frome, Somerset. It is 
mainly a dissertation on belief and unbelief, and ends thus, 
‘, . . @ man’s creed does not depend upon himself; who 
can say, I will believe,—this,—that,—or the other ? and 
least of all that which he can least comprehend. I have, 
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however, observed that those who have begun life with 
extreme faith, have in the end greatly narrowed it, as 
Chillingworth, Clarke (who ended as an Arian), and some 
others ; while, on the other hand, nothing is more common 
than for the early sceptic to end in a firm belief, like 
Maupertuis and Henry Kirk White. .. .’ 

On the social side we read of the theatre, boy chimney 
sweeps, turnpikes, and stage coaches. Actors and actresses 
are always referred to as Mr, Mrs, or Miss. Mr Kean, Mr 
Kemble, and Mrs Siddons are frequently advertised in the 
theatre news, Mr Kean playing at Drury Lane in Mas- 
singer’s play ‘ New ways to pay old debts,’ and Mr Kemble 
as Falstaff in ‘ The first part of Henry IV.’ 

Reminiscent of young Tom in ‘ The Water Babies ’ is 
the account of an accident to a ‘ climbing boy,’ his master 
having lowered a nine pound weight on a rope from the 
chimney opening to dislodge an obstacle, a second obstacle 
in the person of the boy being already there. 

Coaching advertisements figure largely at this period, 
owners of the vehicles generally assuring the public of their 
comfort and travel-worthiness. ‘The Britannia Coach, 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings at six 


o’clock, from Mr Skene’s, the King’s Head Inn, Salford, and 
Mr Crowther’s, the George’s Inn, Danesgate, Manchester 


IN FIVE HOURS 


to Mr Orrel’s, the Bull and Punch Bowl, Dale st, Liverpool. 
The Public are most respectfully informed that every 
exertion will be used to make the Coach so safe, com- 
fortable, CHEAP, and expeditious, as to meet general 
approbation.’ Another Manchester coach owner advertises 
‘ coaches leaving Bridgwater Arms every day for Carlisle, 
Birmingham, York, Liverpool, London, (carries only four 
inside). The Proprietors are not responsible for luggage 
above the value of £5, unless properly directed. . . .’ 
Although the Turnpike Act of 1751 had ensured a great 
improvement in the condition of the highways and had 
increased the marketing opportunities of farmers and 
industrialists alike, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was much dissatisfaction with the turnpike 
roads. An editorial in the ‘ English Chronicle ’ of Jan. 29, 
1825, speaks thus, ‘ Nothing can be worse mismanaged than 
the turnpike roads of England are at present, and we should 
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think that the sum raised on them is too great. The 
system also of turnpike men and bars put across the roads, 
has introduced a very galling species of despotism. Who is 
not mortified when he comes to a gate, where toll is to be 
demanded of him, and where, after waiting several minutes 
before the keeper makes his appearance, he is then to be 
asked for the toll, in probably a peremptory manner ? 
Who does not execrate this tax on his patience and time, 
especially in cold or rainy weather, when the traveller has 
his gloves on, and his thumb and fingers are so benumbed 
that he can scarcely feel the reins or the whip, when he is 
probably closely buttoned up in his great-coat, and obliged, 
at the call of a disagreeable looking, or ill-shaved personage 
to unbutton his coat, pull off his gloves, and to let go of his 
whip or reins, in order to pull out and pay his money for the 
privilege of passing.’ 

The ‘ Observer,’ first printed in 1791, bears less resem- 
blance to its present-day descendants than to some of the 
more popular current Sunday newspapers. The paragraph 
headings for the issue of Nov. 23, 1817, are arresting, 
‘ Wilful Murder,’ ‘Gross Neglect of an aged Female,’ 
‘ Shocking Suicide,’ ‘ Murder at Godalming,’ ‘ Poisoning— 
Effects of Passion, ‘ Horrid Catastrophe,’ Shameful 
Conduct of an Attorney,’ ‘ Noxious Drugs for Brewing 
Beer.’ 

Rowland Hill’s penny postage scheme, boon though it 
proved to be, and a great financial success, had to overcome 
the indifference of statesmen and the angry obstruction of 
the unreformed civil service. Hence we read of penalties 
for sending letters by any other method than the post. 
‘CauTIon. It is enacted that no Person whatsoever shall 
send or cause to be sent, or tender or deliver in order to be 
sent, otherwise than by the Post, or by the authority of the 
Postmaster-General, or his Deputies . . . any Letters, on 
pain of forfeiting for every Offence £5, to be recovered with 
costs by any person who will inform and sue in any Court of 
Records at Westminster, one moiety to the King, and the 
other to the Informer. ... Carriers, masters of stage- 
coaches, coachmen, owners, masters or commanders of 
vessels or passengers, watermen and bargemen, are liable 
for every letter they shall receive, carry or deliver.’ 

Of all the numerous advertisements for foods and 
medicines, the only one which strikes a familiar note is that 
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which offers Seidlitz Powders in an 1817 ‘ Observer.’ 
Warned not to be deceived by other powders, bearing the 
same name, we are told that the genuine Seidlitz production 
‘possessing all the medicinal properties of the much- 
esteemed Seidlitz Spring in Germany,’ has the name of the 
inventor printed on the wrapper—‘ Savory, Moore & Co, 
(136, New Bond St, London).’ I wonder if the same name 
still appears on the powders sold to-day ? 


W. H. SmirH-MANDIN. 





( 371 ) 
Art. 8—_SWANS AND OTHER THINGS. 


FROM a naturalist’s point of view, one of the most interest- 
ing broadcasts in the near past described the swannery at 
Abbotsbury, an institution, if so it may be called, which 
can scarcely fail to impress anyone who visits it. Mr 
Vesey-Fitzgerald, in a more recent ‘ Field’ article, drew 
further attention to the mute swan, and some curious facts 
concerning its history. Among these, perhaps the most 
noteworthy is the failure of the species—well represented 
as it is—to multiply to an extent that might reasonably 
be expected. Vesey-Fitzgerald also remarked that while 
this swan is the most conspicuous bird on British waters, 
an element of mystery is attached to its ‘ inevitable end.’ 
All who study wild life see something of wild death, the 
corpses of the fallen, which tell much while leaving more 
to the imagination. These, of course, are mere isolated 
instances, since the fate of millions passes unrecorded. 
When beggars die there are no comets seen, and the puffin 
demolished by the black-backed gull leaves no gap. Upon 
the other hand, one might assume that a swan, as prince 
of the estuary, is entitled to some publicity in his passing, 
yet he seldom lies in state, nor is his death often announced. 

Indeed, apart from the proverbial farewell song—that 
picturesque product of the poet’s ‘ glowing mind ’—few 
people associate the swan with dying at all. Rather, it is 
regarded almost as a permanent ornamental institution, 
akin to the china replicas which it so much resembles, 
Actually, in contrast to its public life, and far from drifting 
away into the unknown with dramatic effect, like Tenny- 
son’s bird, a swan dies unseen and unsung, among the all- 
sheltering reeds into whose seclusion it crept when the 
call came, and where the waters which maintained its life 
soon absorb the remains. 

Inability to improve, and sometimes even to maintain 
its position, is a failing by no means peculiar to the swan, 
although the circumstance attracts more notice in the case 
of a well-known bird. The entire subject is baffling, but 
the case of this common English species might first be 
considered. From the outset it bristles with anomalies. 
Strictly, the bird is neither wild nor tame. Although 
indigenous to Northern Europe, it was said to have been 
first brought to this country by Richard I from Cyprus, 
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but its real nationality is doubtful. A considerable 
number are still hatched and reared under semi-artificial 
conditions at Abbotsbury. Again, a great many breed, 
like moorhens or wild fowl, in a purely natural state, build- 
ing their huge nests among reed-mace entanglements, 
beside slow-flowing streams, or upon eyots surrounded and 
sometimes almost engulfed by tidal waters. A certain 
number are still branded, these, nowadays, being either 
Crown property or belonging to the Vintners and Dyers 
Companies. In earlier times, a far greater number than 
exist to-day were privately owned, ‘games’ of swans 
being kept like flocks of geese for utility as well as ornament. 
This at one time was a privilege granted by licence to the 
larger freeholders only. In the reign of Edward IV, ‘ no 
person who did not possess a freehold of the clear yearly 
value of five merks’ was allowed to keep any. The privi- 
lege was gradually extended, however, until, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, there existed as many as 900 distinct 
and recognised brands, each indicating private ownership. 
So many once were kept that the 1,400 regarded as the 
maximum stock at Abbotsbury was ‘ very small compared 
with the numbers that used to be retained on various 
rivers in the country.’ At the present time, with the 
exception of those reared on the Thames, all ride the waters 
as free, unbranded birds, but while a large proportion enjoy 
complete legal protection, under certain circumstances a 
swan may be destroyed without infringing the law. 

The very ambiguity of its legal position is, perhaps, the 
main reason why the species now enjoys virtual immunity 
from molestation by man. Nobody knows to whom—if 
anyone—an individual belongs, nor can it be readily 
disposed of, if unlawfully killed. It is not even marketable 
through the ordinary channels. As table-birds, in 1838 
cygnets realised as much as a guinea or more apiece, and 
special fattening pens, known as ‘ swan-pits,’ were kept 
until the end of the last century, one of the best known 
being at Norwich. All this has changed, however. Once 
regarded as princely fare, swan flesh is no longer in favour, 
and—perhaps the bird’s greatest protection—swan-shoot- 
ing provides no sport. Fearless of humanity, this species 
offers no more temptation to the fowler than a domestic 
duck, and is seldom if ever shot, even by the irresponsible 
gunner from whom nothing else is safe. 
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Yet, despite its unique privileges, unharassed by man 
or wild enemies, subjected to no dangers apart from the 
octasional loss of a clutch by flood, a comparatively pro- 
lific breeder with an unlimited store of natural food at its 
disposal, a boundless range—indeed, possessing every con- 
ceivable advantage—the swan has failed to multiply, at 
least to the extent that circumstances would suggest. 

When life, wild or otherwise, fails to pursue its logical 
course, one seeks a reason—usually without much success, 
since more often than not mere accident appears to have 
been the governing factor. By ‘accident,’ in this con- 
nection, I do not mean some natural catastrophe like the 
epidemic which, thirty-five years ago, almost exterminated 
the red squirrel, or the devastating frost of 1947, so fatal 
to wild birds. The swan, indeed, has not always been 
exempt from disaster of this kind. According to Mansel- 
Pleydell, in his ‘ Birds of Dorset,’ there were about 500 
swans on the Fleet estuary in 1865, and this number had 
increased to 1,400 by 1880. During the ensuing winter, 
however, ‘ the number became reduced to one half, owing 
to the Fleet becoming frozen over during an extremely low 
spring tide. Many of the swans thus, suddenly deprived 
of their supply of food, either died of famine or migrated,’ 
and within that writer’s experience there was no recovery. 

Such an event may adversely affect the status of a 
species for half a century, but it is a matter of plain cause 
and effect in which accident, apart from the chance of habit 
rendering one animal more vulnerable than another, plays 
no part. During the last great frost, for example, wood- 
peckers were the principal sufferers, the ice which encased 
the trees not only sealing up their food supply, but im- 
prisoning the birds in their roosting-holes. For most 
rapacious animals, upon the contrary, it was a time of 
carnival, for the dead lay thick, although owls, which 
subsist mainly upon small rodents, perished in consider- 
able numbers because mice could forage unseen under the 
snow. 

In such vicissitudes of life, one animal’s loss may be 
another’s gain, according, as it would seem, to that same 
chance of habit. The cause remains, however, obvious to 
all, and there is nothing unaccountable about the effect. 
Upon the other hand, when the chances are equal, and one 
species fails while another succeeds, the effect alone is 
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apparent. There are birds, like the swan in a minor degree, 
which enjoy special advantages, yet only achieve a limited 
abundance. The turtle dove, the kingfisher, the gannet, 
the oystercatcher, are among many which might be cited 
as examples. Although fairly plentiful, there might, and 
certainly should be, many more of them. They are like 
springs which acquire a level and except under artificial 
pressure can rise no higher. There are others, like the 
carrion crow and the magpie, which, although not unduly 
prolific and subjected to continual persecution, continue 
to increase. And one is always faced with the problem of 
those which, like the chough, the wryneck, the corncrake, 
and the Dartford warbler, must be regarded as losers in 
the race, if not threatened with actual extermination. 

These are all examples of anomalies which exist without 
apparent reason. It‘ happens so,’ and beyond this obvious 
and unsatisfactory point research is baffled. No general 
rule applies. In the case of a bird like the carrion crow, the 
comparative immunity of its young against the losses 
suffered by a weaker species might account for its tenacity. 
Opposed to this, however, one might point out that the 
tawny owl is as well placed in that respect and subject to 
very little persecution, yet can do no more than hold its 
own. Were tawny owls destroyed like crows, the species 
would not long survive. 

Mere fecundity, again, does not always answer the 
question. It explains the abundance of creatures like 
sparrows, mice, and rabbits, the most harried of British 
animals, but here, as ever, one is confronted with examples 
which seem to prove the opposite. The barn owl is more 
prolific than the tawny, but a rarer bird. The buzzard 
lays two eggs, as compared with the sparrowhawk’s five, 
but in districts where both birds have been established for 
long periods the larger hawk is the commoner. There 
should be as many thrushes as blackbirds, as many green- 
finches as chaffinches, as many spotted woodpeckers as 
green, but this is seldom the case, and subject to local 
variations, one species almost invariably predominates. 
Nor is success merely a matter of ability. Equality of 
chance and similarity of habit influence the relative status 
of birds very little. The abundance and ubiquity of the 
woodpigeon, as compared with the modest representation 
of its relatives, the stock and rock doves, has so long been 
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part of our ornithological status quo as to cause no com- 
ment. None the less, the interest remains. Actually, the 
woodpigeon’s prolific capacity, to which its abundance is 
conventionally attributed, has been a good deal ex- 
aggerated. Although breeding early and late (from April 
to October) it never hatches more than two, and often only 
one egg at a sitting. So, allowing for a possible four 
broods, the average annual output of each hen would not 
exceed six young—less than a single clutch laid by many 
birds. Nor does the woodpigeon’s fecundity in any case 
account for its ascendancy over the stock-dove which has 
also been known to nest as late as September. Upon the 
contrary, one whose ways apparently tend most to ensure 
self-preservation often seems to fare worse then others. 
The secretive jay is outnumbered by the reckless magpie, 
the wild missel thrush by the hedgerow-frequenting song 
thrush. 

Wild life, as we see it to-day, is the natural output, 
widely sabotaged or subsidised, as the case may be, by 
man’s interference, but still representing Nature’s effort 
to maintain the conditions which she has evolved. Even 
as great human schemes do not always work according to 
plan, there is much to suggest that animal life has not 
invariably followed the lines upon which it appeared to be 
set. At least, it does not always seem to have developed 
to full capacity. There is no part of the earth capable of 
maintaining plant growth which wild vegetation of some 
sort does not cover, but all land or water upon or in which 
animal life could exist is not stocked to a commensurate 
extent. In other words, the flora is produced upon a more 
lavish scale than the fauna. 

The actual ways and means by which distribution was 
effected and maintained throughout the course of time are 
immaterial in this connection. Whatever lines it followed, 
it remained a natural process, regulated by no general or 
immutable law. Neither beast nor bird is necessarily 
indigenous to ground upon which, as experiment has often 
proved, it can live and thrive—in some cases only too well. 
Examples are provided by the grey squirrel, little owl, and 
muskrat in this island, the rabbit and fox in Australia, 
and the English sparrow in almost every country to which 
it has been introduced. Our own fauna contains no 
mammals corresponding with the racoon, the prairie dog, 
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the gopher, the ground squirrel, the marmot, the lemming, 
hamster, or chipmunk. Out of more than one hundred 
species of tree squirrels dispersed over the globe, only 
about half a dozen inhabit the northern forests of the Old 
World, as compared with three times as many in North 
America. Europe has no monkeys, excepting the apes 
which found their way to the Rock of Gibraltar, Nor is 
the numerous monkey race represented in Australia. With 
the one exception of the American opossum, the marsupials 
of the world, about 110 species, are confined to Australia, 
but Australia has no ruminant beasts, no big carnivores, 
and only one indigenous member of the canine family, the 
dingo. 

I must once more emphasise that here one is not con- 
cerned with cause but effect, and however it came about, 
distribution is unequal. It does not seem even to have 
been a question of access or suitability to environment. 
While many creatures failed to find or lost their footing 
upon ground apparently favourable to their way of life, 
others proved unable to exist perennially in their native 
countries. So evolved the great migratory system, a 
masterpiece of natural organisation and economy, con- 
fronted with which the operation of mere chance—sug- 
gested by a seeming lack of consistent plan elsewhere— 
becomes more unaccountable. 

In many instances, again, it is not so much the plan 
that seems to be lacking as the inability of certain animals 
to find and, when found, to hold their appointed places. 
There are numerous species which, as Napoleon complained 
of himself, seem to have missed their destiny, for no reason 
other than failure to maintain a position that should have 
been assured. I have mentioned several, but not until 
now the trumpeter swan, perhaps the most remarkable 
example of a bird which, with the shores of the world at 
its disposal, has decreased to a point approaching ex- 
tinction. 

Swans, to whose story the trend of this article has once 
more reverted, rank conspicuously among those creatures 
whose function in wild life is essentially ornamental—a 
consideration to which Nature, with a few marked excep- 
tions, paid particular attention when developing the grand 
scheme. And here again appear tares in the field, since 
man, creation’s afterthought, or, if another definition is 
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preferred, the final achievement of evolution, has done his 
efficient best to spoil the picture. No adequate safeguard 
against the abuse of his unique powers was provided, the 
aesthetic sense which should have served that purpose 
being lost as ‘ civilisation’ drew man and his outlook 
farther and farther from Nature. 

Man in his early stages certainly possessed a marked 
sense of beauty, still prominent in the Red Indian and the 
gipsy to-day. He contributed to the principle in his way 
of life, and if he failed to appreciate everything that was 
beautiful, he was, fortunately, powerless to destroy it 
altogether. With civilisation, however, came that power, 
and very little to control its exercise. Man proved to be 
the great destroyer, and beauty is always the first thing 
sacrificed, partly because it is in the main incompatible 
with utility, and, even more, because it lacks defence 
other than its own appeal. This in reality amounts to no 
protection, or worse, for the brighter the flower the stronger 
the temptation to pluck it. ‘The ‘nobler the thing that 
he destroys, the greater the deed, the greater his pleasure, 
and the greater he considers his claim to fame,’ wrote 
Thompson Seton when denouncing the mentality of the 
head-hunting sportsman, and as far as man in general is 
concerned, distinction always provokes the lust to acquire. 
Being most conspicuous, particularly beautiful birds and 
beasts have always been the easiest to kill, and, in conse- 
quence, the first to succumb when the struggle to maintain 
their place takes the form of competition with man. Com- 
petition remains a test of tenacity, however, no matter 
whether a wild animal is opposed by humanly controlled 
or other forces. The extermination of any species, except 
under circumstances where the animal is under a complete 
disadvantage, is proof of racial weakness too pronounced 
for self-preservation. 

The trumpeter swan laboured under no special handi- 
cap. Against man it stood as good a chance as a wild 
goose, and it had no natural enemies of any consequence. 
The secret of its failure lay within itself, and now, with its 
total representation in the world reduced to about 400, 
it seems doomed to pass, like some obsolete or archaic 
institution which has outlived its usefulness. The story 
of the trumpeter swan, the white rhinoceros, the giraffe, 
and many others, like Hiawatha’s song, ‘one burden’ 
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bears, nor would it be difficult to imagine that wild Nature, 
adopting the attitude of modern humanity, has ceased to 
provide for the purely decorative, as superfluous. 

Fauna differs from flora in that it is incapable of self- 
restoration. When a forest is felled—a process equivalent 
to the destruction of animal life by artificial methods—the 
quick reaction of natural recovery begins. Where seeds 
have lain dormant, suppressed by the shade of their 
parent trees, new plants appear, while the stumps of 
fallen trees, excepting conifers, throw out fresh shoots. 
Even vegetation cannot always reproduce itself, however. 
Every dog has his day, and certain shrubs, such as gorse 
and bog-myrtle, in course of time die without apparent 
issue. A gorse brake which ‘dies out’ naturally never 
grows again unless resown, either artificially or by the 
agency of birds, having lost its recuperative power. There 
is nothing from which life can respring, and when a race 
of animals is wiped out, either by persecution or natural 
decay, it cannot revive for the same reason. A species 
exterminated is lost for ever, since, no matter how it first 
came into being, it cannot be recreated or again evolved. 

As the gorse-brake perishes, its place will be covered 
by other vegetation into which the decaying stumps sink 
and are buried. Animal life that is lost may not be re- 
placed by anything, for Nature is under no obligation to 
provide under-studies. A rookery may be depopulated 
under order of a Government department by destroying 
the birds which used it, but if under happier auspices its 
restitution is desired, not only will no rooks resume 
possession, but there will be no other birds of a corre- 
sponding description to take their place. At best, land or 
water is usually the poorer for any change that may take 
place in the wild life that inhabits it. A passing flight of 
starlings is as unsatisfactory a substitute for an estab- 
lished rookery as a few moorhens would be for swans on 
the Thames, jackdaws ior choughs, or greylag geese for 
trumpeters. 

In conclusion, there remains one point upon which, 
perhaps, the entire question hinges. We consider spec- 
tacular decline, and the limits which circumstances, 
apparent or otherwise, impose upon distribution or status. 
It is easy, however, to overlook the problem of birds and 
beasts which have only been known to men as ‘ extremely 
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rare,’ or so rare in some cases that a few specimens at most 
are believed to exist. One need only think of the recently 
rediscovered small colony of takahes (notornis) in New 
Zealand. This species, only known to white men for 
about a century, was subsequently believed to be extinct, 
and it remains to be seen whether this partial revival is a 
mere flash in the pan. In the case of all such ‘ rarities,’ 
assuming a more or less contemporary date of origin, the 
question arises whether these animals, as species, were 
ever numerous, or if, like others we know, they are mere 
remnants of races whose position, once far stronger, has 
been lost through decay. If so, does their story typify the 
ultimate fate of every wild race, which, after reaching its 
peak, must decline and eventually pass? One scarcely 
imagines that such creatures were mere accidents, loose 
threads which came to an end for lack of contact with the 
general pattern. Science does not admit the principle of 
the unlucky family. But whatever the real history of 
their failure, it leaves many questions unanswered, ‘ the 
pitiful puzzle of human life’ being reflected only too often 
in the wild. 
DovuGLas GORDON. 
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Art. 9—-BULGARIA: FORMERLY, YESTERDAY, AND 
TO-DAY. 


BULGARIA’S present state as a Russian satellite, absolutely 
dominated by a Communist minority, resting on Soviet 
armed force, is hardly worthy of her virile people, of their 
capacities, or of their history. 

One of the first things to notice about the Bulgar race, 
so prominent in Pan-Slav propaganda (they are the 
‘ Little Brothers’ of the Russian Slavophils of the nine- 
teenth century) is that this race is not properly of Slavonic 
stock at all. The speech and culture are Slavonic, but the 
people are, in origin, non-Aryan, perhaps Ugro-Finnish. 
They appear in the Balkan Peninsula only from about 
679, at an epoch of extreme weakness in the East Roman 
Empire. For Islam now threatened to complete the 
destruction of this most legitimate heir of Old Rome. 

South of the Danube the Bulgar hordes found a 
Slavonic population, probably more numerous, and cer- 
tainly less barbarous, than themselves. And, somewhat 
in the manner of the Franks in Gaul, they shared their 
conquering name with the more civilised folk they had 
subdued—and had welded, with themselves, into a strong 
political unit. Gradually they adopted from the con- 
quered tribes their language; perhaps a little of their 
inchoate Greek Church religion; and many of their 
customs and local institutions. 

Here one may be tempted to stray into that fascinating 
by-path of History, the Black Bulgaria of the Middle 
Volga, which the White Bulgars of the Danube left behind 
them (in and around the region of our Kazan)—where so 
much medizval commerce found a centre; where Islam 
won some of its most northern converts, even in the days of 
Alfred the Great and his children; and where, in 1241, 
their own relatives, the Turks and Tartars, under Mongol 
leadership, stormed the great city of Bolghar, ‘ and slew 
all that were therein.’ 

But all this is too far from our main subject. 

The Bulgar Kingdom in Thrace and Macedonia rose and 
sank, in large measure, according to the weakness, or 
strength, of the East Roman realm. The Isaurian 
Revival under Leo III, the ‘ Iconoclast,’ warrior, lawyer, 
and statesman, who saved Stambul, the Empire, and 
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perhaps all Christendom from Muhammadan conquest— 
in conjunction with Charles Martel and his Franks—was 
followed, after some fifty years, by fresh decay and decline. 
Hence a second period ensued of Bulgarian power. 

In the days of the Epopée byzantine (c. 960-1070) the 
Eastern Rome is once more the capital of a great empire. 
Bulgaria is conquered. The most famous and cruel genius 
among the new Cesars, the Second Basil, is the ‘ Slayer 
of the Bulgars’ (BovAyapoxrovdc). But as the empire 
staggers afresh towards ruin, from 1180, a new Bulgaria 
springs into life. And this state, gaining opportunity from 
the ‘Latin Conquest,’ and the ‘ Latin Empire,’ of Con- 
stantinople (1204-61), that ‘great crime of Western 
Christendom,’ flourishes exceedingly—especially in the 
‘ Wonderful Century,’ which we call the thirteenth. 

The older history of the Bulgars really closes, their 
modern history begins, with the Ottoman Turks. The 
Osmanli irruptions date even from 1340-50; and twenty 
years after Crecy, the last Bulgarian tsar had become the 
vassal of the Sultan. Within another generation Bulgaria 
had sunk into an Ottoman province. 

So she remained, in hopeless servitude, for five cen- 
turies—till 1876, within the memory of many men now 
living. Then fresh risings against this Turkish death-in- 
life, beginning in Bosnia-Herzegovina, spread to Bulgaria. 
This brought on the Bulgarian atrocities, so famous and so 
stirring. Pan-Slav, pro-Christian, feeling in Russia became 
overwhelming. No tsar could resist it. Serbia rushed 
into the fray, with Moscovite volunteer assistance. It 
was ‘les Balkans en feu ’"—as truly then as in 1912-13: 
and now Bulgaria was in the heart of the fire. 

Then after the war—this war which was so funda- 
mentally one of Russian aggression against the old ‘ Ish- 
maelite ’ oppressor; sanctified, as Slavdom claimed, by 
its motives of Freedom and Faith—Bulgaria became a 
dangerous, and famous, apple of discord. 

First the simple bi-lateral Treaty of San Stefano, 
dictated to Turkey by a victorious Russia, tried to create 
a big Bulgaria, under complete Moscovite influence. 

Then, under fire of indignant protests, and threats, from 
some of the Chief Powers, there came the Revised Settle- 
ment of the Congress of Berlin—a treaty agreed between 
all the great States of Europe. From this emerged, 
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largely through Bismarckian mediation (the Prince was 
the natural President of the Congress), a far more modest 
but still substantial Bulgaria, independent both of Stambul 
and St Petersburg—with Russia practically under notice, 
from Europe, to quit the territories of her client. 

Finally, as events developed, that client herself deve- 
loped an impatience, and resentment, of Russian tutelage, 
very galling to the liberators, but proportionately 
gratifying to anti-Russian feeling everywhere. 

At the end of the ‘ reign’ of Alexander of Battenberg, 
and throughout the ascendancy of ‘ Bulgaria’s Bismarck,’ 
Stephen Stambulov, the Principality ‘stood up,’ almost 
defiantly, to the great Slav Empire. To Alexander III 
her behaviour was unpardonable. 

And down to the close of this last war Bulgaria, on the 
whole, has maintained a fairly independent, self-reliant 
policy and position. Certainly she has not truckled to 
St Petersburg—or to Moscow—until yesterday. Through- 
out most of her restored national history, in fact, she has 
rested more on Austrian and German friendship. 

Since 1918 her shattered but indomitable hopes were 
centred on the possibility of German national revival. 

In both World Wars, therefore, she finally ‘ came 
down ’ on the German side, and in both peace settlements 
she suffered accordingly. She had chosen an alliance 
guided by bankrupt statesmanship. 

True it is that, in the Balkan League of 1911-13, 
Bulgaria at first acted against Turkey ; against Germanic 
wishes ; and under the favour of Russia. True it is, also, 
that in 1896 Prince Ferdinand reconciled himself, in a 
measure, with the Moscovite, and with Greek Christianity, 
and had his son and heir, Boris, baptised into the Orthodox 
Church, Nicolas II standing godfather. But in neither case 
was permanent accord re-established between liberator 
and liberated. And the rupture of the Balkan League 
was followed by a Bulgarian overthrow, at the hands of all 
the other Christian States of the Peninsula; by the fresh 
alienation of Russia; and by most bitter Bulgar resent- 
ment against Serbia, Rumania, and the distant head and 
patron of Slavdom. 

Had Russia not collapsed in 1917, but ‘ come through ’ 
on the winning side, Bulgaria might, very probably, have 
been punished with Moscovite tutelage in some form. 
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But now, after the second Armageddon, she has at last 
fallen under that domination in the most terrible manner. 

In order to realise under what sort of conditions the 
Bulgarian people are living—or groaning—at present, I 
might turn, for one thing, to the recently issued ‘ Laws to 
guarantee Freedom of Conscience and Religion ’ as a good 
example. Its unconscious humour runs, surely, very deep. 
For herein (e.g. by Article 3) a solemn declaration of loyalty, 
or oath of allegiance, to the ‘ People’s Republic’ is now 
required from all priests and pastors. And, further, every 
religious denomination must now have a governing board 
responsible to the State. All this would seem to be a 
complete novelty in Bulgaria. It would also seem to 
foreshadow, and aim at, a basically Erastian condition of 
affairs, in which every religious body is completely depend- 
ent on the State, and is really a branch of state organisation. 
For, as Henry VIII put it, ‘ The King’s Majesty hath the 
care of . . . souls, as of. . . bodies.’ 

The group of Articles (Nos. 24, 25, 32), aimed against 
religious internationalism, is perhaps still more instructive. 
Its first ‘ explosive’ (No. 24) is in the shape of a general 
prohibition of unauthorised religious ‘ correspondence’ with 
the outside world. No religious body can now be permitted 
to ‘maintain correspondence ’ with Church organisations, 
or officials, outside Bulgaria, except with the prior sanction 
of ‘the Minister "—of Foreign Affairs and Religion. (A 
curious, and significant, combination of offices.) 

The freedom of conscience and religion, so much 
desired, is further to be advanced by the regulation 
(No. 25) that no church or religious authority, in future, 
which has its centre outside Bulgaria, can maintain any 
churches, religious missions, welfare organisations, etc., in 
Bulgaria itself. Those now existing will be closed. 

While, once more, by Article 32, all church statutes, 
laws, forms, and regulations, must be approved by ‘ the 
Minister’ (of Foreign Affairs and Religion)—who can 
request their alteration or suppression. 

These regulations certainly open a hopeful prospect 
both for Bulgarians of the Greek Orthodox Church—who 
arein the ‘Oecumenical’ Patriarchate of Constantinople * 





* Though claiming to be an integral, ‘ indivisible,’ member of the Eastern 
Orthodox Commission, and so naturally falling within the Patriarchate of 
Stambul, the Bulgarian National Church—even in recent times—has violently 
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—and for Roman Catholics, who surely have some slight 
connection with the Pope and Curia of Rome, a famous 
‘central authority ’ in religion ‘ outside Bulgaria.’ 

After such enactments, one is not surprised to find still 
further assistance given to religious conscience and free- 
dom by the Article (No. 22) which tells the Bulgarian 
people that no church, or religious authority, in future, 
can maintain hospitals, welfare-centres, kindergartens, or 
similar institutions. And that all such become State- 
property ‘ on the day of this law coming into force.’ 

Nor is Article 16 less helpful. For by this, ‘the 
Minister ’—for Religion—can now stop the distribution of 
any ‘ Church Addresses and Appeals ’ which contradict the 
laws and regulations of the State. Thus even the ordinary 
church addresses on religious questions may, in this way, 
be forbidden to circulate. 

And a still more quaint restriction, worthy of the most 
old-fashioned of Oriental despotisms, is imposed even on 
speech by Article 19. For the State administration—or 
any organ of the State—must not now be mentioned, in any 
religious service or address, save in phrases and sentences 
authorised by ‘the Minister’ (who, by the way, is the 
present controlling officer of the Communist propaganda 
service in Bulgaria). 

Some parts of the meaning of these valuable enactments 
are further explained by Vice-Premier Kolarov—who is 
also ‘the Minister’ in charge of Religion and Foreign 
Affairs. No church pastor (he comments on February 23) 
who is appointed by a foreign organisation can now 
exercise his duties without permission from the Bulgarian 
authorities. Religious organisations will not be permitted 
to interfere with the education of youth. To safeguard 
Catholic priests from becoming agents of a foreign political 
centre, the Bulgarian Government no longer tolerates the 
presence of the Vatican delegate. 

In glancing at the present condition of Bulgaria it may 
be convenient to notice, moreover, some of the most recent 
developments in ‘ fact.’ 

And among these the Affaire Kostov stands out promi- 





quarrelled with successive Patriarchs, who have at times considered it as 
Schismatic. This was largely because ofits determination to have its own 
special head—the Ezarch, first appointed by Turkish Firman in 1870, and, 
like the Greek Patriarch, resident at Constantinople. 
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nently. On April 4, 1949, the Bulgarian Telegraph 
Agency published the official statement of the Plenary 
Session of the Bulgarian Communist Party on March 26-27 
of this year. At this session M. Kolarov, the Foreign 
Minister, gave a report on the ‘serious political and 
_ anti-party errors committed by Comrade Traycho Kostov.’ 
These errors included irregularities in direction and 
administration. But the head and front of his offending 
was his critical and ‘ rebellious’ attitude towards Russian 
and Central Communist mastery and direction of all 
Bulgaria’s chief interests, political, economic, and other. 
He was accused of holding the view that Bulgaria was 
being (commercially and financially) exploited by Russia, 
and of objecting to the present Soviet ‘ go-slow ’ policy as 
to Macedonia and its Bulgarians. He had also ‘ introduced 
mistrust ’’ of the All-Union Communist Organisation—in 
other words, of Mother Moscow itself. He had opposed 
the decisions of the Politbureau of Bulgar Communism. 
And he had worked against the Party Leader, Comrade 
Dimitrov (once the chief accused in the Berlin Reichstag 
fire case of 1934). He was therefore deprived of his posts 
of Vice-Premier and Chairman of the Economic and 
Financial Committee. He was expelled from the Polit- 
bureau. And, though not technically arrested, he may 
have been put under some form of house-arrest. 

All members of the Communist Party were solemnly 
warned against ‘ Nationalist and anti-Soviet tendencies.’ 
The Party ranks were to be examined with the greatest 
care-—to weed out any who might not be loyal to ‘ the 
Bolshevik course.’ All loyal members were strictly to 
follow the lead of Premier Dimitrov, che Communist Leader 
in the country. 

This careful overhaul of the rank and file produced 
many expulsions and arrests. On this same April 4 
the Belgrad radio reported that, among three hundred 
‘people of importance’ who had been detained, were the 
Vice-President of the National Assembly, the Deputy 
Minister of the Interior, the Mayor of Sofia, and two 
State Security officials. Quis custodiet custodes ? 

Next perhaps we may look at the case of the Protestant 
Ministers of religion in 1948-42. 

On February 9 the Sofia radio gave notice that twenty 
leading men of various Protestant Communions had been 
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arrested for treason, sabotage, and lesser offences. Fifteen 
of these accused were brought to trial, all apparently 
belonging to the Supreme Council of the Evangelical 
Church of Bulgaria, and including some prominent 
Methodists, Baptists, and Congregationalists. 

In general, they were accused of employing their 
religious status and freedom to screen their treasonable 
contacts with foreigners unfriendly to the Communist 
regime in Bulgaria. In pursuance of this ‘ anti- 
democratic’ activity, they also had ‘linked themselves 
with the organs of Foreign Intelligence Services.’ 

In particular, they had been in touch, for this nefarious 
purpose, with nine British and Americans. And a 
favourite idea of these religious traitors had once been a 
joint occupation of Bulgaria by American, British, and 
Russian troops, thus assailing, proceeds the indictment,the 
independence of the State. (To some of us it might 
appear a most natural, and wholly loyal, proposal, in the 
general Allied interest, in 1945.) 

At the beginning of that fateful, war-concluding year 
(it was also alleged), this Supreme Council of the Bulgarian 
Evangelical Churches sent two of the accused to the 
American Representative in Sofia—in order to press, nay 
to insist on, active United States’ intervention. 

Thus far the indictment—which proceeds to relate how 
these pastors had much important conference with 
Mr Cyril Black of the American Legation. To him they 
represented that the non-intervention of Britain and 
America in Bulgaria, and their non-participation in the 
Allied Occupation, would be a most serious mistake, leaving 
the gate open for the establishment of a Communist 
regime. 

With this reasoning Mr Black was said to have con- 
curred—provided only that an Opposition should be 
organised. For thus disturbances could be provoked, and a 
good excuse furnished for foreign intervention. 

The accused, therefore, it is charged, gathered around 
the Evangelical Churches all the officers dismissed from 
the Army, and, in general, all those hostile to the ‘ Authori- 
ties of the People,’ including families affected by the 
punitive measures of the People’s Courts. 

And they arranged meetings between the United States 
Diplomatic Mission in Sofia and leading Bulgars opposed to 
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Communism, such as Nikola Petkov. They were charged 
moreover with receiving funds, especially American dollars, 
from abroad. 

Finally, the most prominent of the incriminated pastors, 
one Ziapkov, was alleged to have put himself at the service 
of two foreign countries in the Paris Peace Conference of 
1946. ‘To them he communicated all information about 
the activities of the Bulgarian Delegation.’ 

These dangerously ‘ political Dissenters,’ as they were 
viewed by Communist Bulgaria—the latter a faithful 
expression of that ‘ brave new world ’ which has given such 
pleasure to the Dean of Canterbury—were therefore arrested 
in the middle of 1948, though not tried until March 1949. 

On March 8 the unfortunate pastors were sentenced— 
hardly less ferociously than had been feared, and expected. 
None were condemned to death. But threéreceived (one 
with abject, pathetic, or absurd, thanks) life-imprisonment. 
The rest might express more reasonable gratitude for 
fifteen, ten, or five years of incarceration. 

‘The trial has convinced independent observers— 
if they still need convincing—that religious freedom is 
not safe-guarded in Communist Bulgaria. It has also 
strengthened the fear and suspicion thatreligion is de- 
liberately persecuted by the Bulgar Government. And it 
raises afresh the most serious doubts as to Bulgaria’s 
observance of the Peace Treaty.’ 

So wrote one of the most competent of such independent 
observers, shortly after these events. And, I fancy, this 
opinion will find an echo among independent and honest 
people in many countries. 

The Bulgarian Press is, indeed, spell-bound with 
admiration for the mercy and moderation of its own 
Courts of Justice—as shown in this trial. But these 
ecstasies will probably be confined to Communist circles— 
where self-satisfaction, self-admiration, and self-adulation, 
are not unknown. 

The trial of the Protestant Pastors in Communist 
Bulgar-land, carries back one’s thoughts to various 
precedents. Such is the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty in 
Communist Magyar-land, a few months ago. Such also is 
the trial, and execution, of Nikola Petkov in Bulgaria in the 
late summer of 1947. The latter furnishes an important 
and instructive parallel—and worse than a parallel—in 
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the same country as the home-land of these Protestant 
leaders. 

Here, also, governmental and popular indignation was 
aroused in foreign countries. Official notes of protest 
were sent to Bulgaria—including one from Britain, which 
spoke of ‘ judicial murder.’ And such protests, in the case 
of Petkov, may have stimulated the ‘mercy and modera- 
tion ’ of Bulgarian Communism to stop short, in March 1949, 
of such judicial murder as was enacted in September 1947. 

Petkov, it may be remembered, was the leader of the 
Agrarian Opposition Party in Bulgaria at that time. 
That Opposition was then the largest political body in the 
country. Its chief was arrested and indicted on charges 
of wishing, and endeavouring, ‘ to change the Government,’ 
and for keeping in contact with ‘ reactionaries’ abroad, 
and with a secret organisation in Bulgaria itself. 

The protest of the British Government, handed to the 
Bulgarians on Sept. 28, 1947, five days after the execution, 
dealt with the matter in a precise and definite way. 

The evidence given in court against Petkov, said the 
British Foreign Office, was clearly insufficient. That 
conviction was pronounced by three judges who were all 
Communist Party men. So were the two prosecutors, 
whose speeches were really political attacks on the 
accused. Their charges amounted simply to this, that 
Petkov had opposed the Communist Government. Three 
of the lawyers chosen for the defence were immediately 
arrested. They were not released until it was technically 
impossible for them to take part in the trial. 

Petkov, moreover, was constantly prevented from 
consulting the counsel he did secure. His full deposition, 
or defensive statement, was not accepted by the prosecu- 
tion. Political pressure was brought to bear on many 
witness. To some of these the court refused a hearing. The 
whole trial was conducted in a blaze of one-sided publicity. 

‘In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government Petkov 
died for the cause for which he had always fought—the 
right of men to hold their own political convictions, and to 
express them, according to their personal conscience. His 
execution is yet another example of the use of judicial 
murder, to get rid of people wo do not agree with their 
government.’ 

‘ Stone-dead,’ as the Elizabethans said, ‘ hath no fellow.’ 
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We may contrast with the fair-minded British estimate 
of this ‘rial the brutality of the relief expressed at its result 
by the Central Committee of the Bulgar Trade Union 
Council. ‘ To a dog a dog’s death.’ 

The local Communists, then looking forward with 
anxiety and fear to the approaching evacuation of Bulgaria 
by Russian troops, and dreading lest the real majority of 
the people might again assert itself, under Petkov’s 
leadership, may well have deemed it wise, and urgent, to 
strike down that leader. It was, also, pretty notorious 
that the Communist standard-bearer, Dimitrov, had a 
deep personal feud against the Opposition champion, who 
had bitterly criticised him (‘ You are living like an 
American millionaire in this famine-stricken country ’). 

In Bulgaria, as in other Russo-Communist satellite 
countries, and as in Russia itself, one watchword has long 
been—‘ Purge.’ As Dimitrov laid it down, at a Party 
Conference of the Bulgarian faithful, last December, 
* Quick and drastic measures are needed to purge the Party 
of all alien, accidental, rotten, and careerist elements.’ 
The destruction of Petkov ; the deprivation and impeach- 
ment of Kostov ; the expulsion of so many, perhaps 300, 
important partisans along with Kostov ; the many minor 
incidents of similar character—are all (like the larger 
parallel tragedies in the Soviet Union itself) examples of 
this eternal suspicion, and this eternal fear. Despotic 
monarchs are not alone in these feelings, these precautions, 
and these cruelties. Long ago they were rivalled, and 
outdone, by the Terrorists of the French Revolution. And 
just as Robespierre perished calling for death to traitors 
of every hue, so the fanatic Communists of to-day have 
called, still call, and will call, for every kind of ruthlessness 
against the disaffected of every colour—against all ‘ alien 
and rotten elements.’ 

With fatal fidelity to type, tyranny continues its 
course. In Bulgaria one of its latest manifestations is the 
appearance of the ‘ Denunciation Box’ in the public 
streets. Early in last January these petty instruments of 
governmental espionage, dreadful emblems of meticulous 
tyranny, were set up in Sofia and other towns. And an 
appeal was made to the population to slip into these safe 
receptacles anonymous accusations of ‘enemies of the 
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( 390 ) 
Art. 10.— THOUGHTS ABOUT COAL. 


A PROFIT of 2-3/1. millions on the State-owned coal mines 
of Great Britain was forecast for 1948, and this information 
has been amplified in the Coal Board Report which, for 
last year, was issued recently. In 1947 there was a net 
deficit of about 23}/. millions, this being the first year of 
the coal industry under public ownership. In 1946 the 
coal output was 188,619,000 tons, and in 1947 it rose to 
196,587,000 tons against a target of 200 million tons. For 
1948 the target was 211 million tons, including opencast 
coal, of which 16 million tons was to go for export. As the 
report for 1948 has shown this aim was not quite achieved, 
opencast realising 11? million tons and the mines 196? 
millions. The export target was slightly exceeded. 

When we remember that in 1913 Great Britain raised 
287 million tons of coal and of this exported 73 million 
tons, we can see how the yield of our coalfields has fallen. 
It reached its lowest level in 1945 with an output of 174 
million tons, except for 1926, the year of the Coal Strike, 
when coal production fell to about 130 million tons. The 
production in 1938 was 227 million tons. 

But in 1913 there were 1,100,000 men employed in the 
industry, and except for a rise to nearly 1,200,000 in 1919 
and 1920, owing to war dilutees and the return of miners 
from the forces, the numbers fell to less than 700,000 at 
the end of 1946. Since then there has been a steady, if 
small, rise to about 717,000 men in 1947. The target for 
1948 was 750,000 miners (later scaled down to 736,000), 
of whom 10,000 were to be employed on development 
work, and the aim is if possible to increase the number 
still further. 

Considering the ‘ output per man-shift,’ this was 1-31 
tons in 1937, 1-14 tons in 1938, falling to 1-03 tons in 1946, 
which fall, however, is smaller, for the same period, than 
that of any other European coal-producing country. By 
February of this year (1949) the man-shift output had 
risen to 1-33 tons for British miners, who were the first in 
Europe to raise this rate above the pre-war level. In the 
same month, 17,243,000 tons of coal were raised, repre- 
senting approximately 210 million tons for the year at 
the same rate of output. 

One could go on quoting statistics indefinitely, but they 
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would tend to bewilder rather than enlighten the reader. 
Furthermore, in considering statistics for different years 
it has constantly to be borne in mind that we are com- 
paring figures for varying conditions and circumstances, 
and perhaps a perusal of this article will help to bring out 
these variants to which the coal industry in particular is 
subject. If this discussion of one of our key industries, 
if not the key industry, enables the National Coal Board’s 
Report for 1948, just published, to be read with more 
understanding, if not sympathy, then it will have served 
its humble purpose. 

No industrial worker is subject to more criticism, which 
at best is ill-informed and at worst is prejudiced, than the 
coalminer. No national industry has suffered more vicis- 
situdes and been bedevilled with more strife and conflict 
than the coal industry. Yet no industry is more vital 
to our well-being, especially in the present economic and 
political circumstances. It may be that its organisation 
on a national basis, as a national service, was the only 
solution open to whatever political party was in power, 
and it behoves us, therefore, to have as accurate a picture 
of the coal industry in our minds as possible before we can 
argue seriously about it. For better or worse, the coal 
industry is now a national concern and is certain so to 
remain, and no good can come of criticism which is carp- 
ing rather than constructive, spiteful rather than fair com- 
ment. It will be wise not to expect miracles at once from 
a nationalised industry, any more than from any other 
type of organisation. When we read of a 23}/. millions 
loss in 1947 under national ownership we must also re- 
member the extensive losses over a period of years in the 
industry under private control. The difference is that, 
while the nominated shareholders stood the loss before, it 
is now a loss spread over the nation. To these losses must 
be added, for comparison, the cost of unemployment 
benefits to miners during the lean years. The aim of the 
Coal Board, however, is to spread any losses over a period 
of years, using the profitable years to average out the 
position and prevent direct demands from the taxpayer. 

Furthermore, the coal industry in Great Britain suffers 
from old age, and with the delay in expansion and develop- 
ment caused by two world wars, the situation may have 
to be worse before it can be bettered. By this is meant 
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that, quite apart from ownership, drastic reorganisations, 
efficient amalgametions, long-term planning and vast de- 
velopments generally are long overdue in the coalfields. 
The capital required for this rejuvenation of our coal- 
mines, for the scale of development necessary, could pro- 
bably only be sponsored by the country as a whole, that 
is, the Government. It is a case of breaking eggs in plenty 
before we can hope for a sufficiency of omelettes. 

Perhaps at this stage in this discussion it will be well 
to consider some of the technical developments which are 
essential if a production commensurate with the man- 
power engaged and the capital costs involved becomes 
again a possibility, as it was when the mines were young 
and, incidentally, the miners also were young. We are in 
this industry suffering much now for having been first in 
the field. If we take the output per man-shift figures 
again, these being a convenient method of reckoning the 
efficiency of coalmining, and compare them with those 
of similar coalfields, we find the following: in 1927 it was 
20-62 cwts. and in 1936 23-54 cwts. in Great Britain, an 
increase of 14 per cent. In the Ruhr the figures are 18-62 
ewts. and 33-66 cewts. respectively, an increase of 81 per 
cent., while in the Dutch coalfield the figures are 16-48 
ewts. and 35-94 ewts. respectively, an increase of 118 per 
cent. One superficial argument is that the British collier 
is so much lazier than the Dutch and even the German, 
and this kind of criticism is constantly met with in some 
of our less impartial papers. The reason for the Dutch 
and German figures will serve to exemplify the kind of 
development work which will have to be more extensively 
employed in British coalfields and which may, until it 
begins to be operative, for some years put the accounts 
of the Coal Board ‘in the red,’ much to the delight of 
shallow-thinking critics of the Board. The time has come, 
not to talk of many things in the coal industry, but to do 
many things before output can go up as we wish it, to 
perhaps as high as 250 million tons a year. It is not suffi- 
cient to organise existing mines on a national scale ; 
revolutionary changes are needed, and needed urgently. 
New mines must be sunk and coal seams hitherto too 
expensive to mine must be tapped. This must cost time 
and money. 

During the ten years following 1926, the Dutch did a 
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great deal to modernise their mines, and this enabled 
them to overtake and to go ahead much faster than the 
British miners. Yet it is arguable that the Dutch miners 
did not thereby work harder than ours, indeed it is pro- 
bable that the demand of energy from the individual 
miner is now less in Holland than it was before the mine 
reorganisations. This is due to improved layouts of 
mines, especially in respect of underground transportation, 
and of the consequent possible fuller use of mechanical 
means of coal-cutting, gathering, and short-haul transport. 
The full advantage of mechanisation at the coal face can 
only be gathered if the underground transportation of 
coal is designed and equipped to correspond. An old 
coalmine has many bottlenecks, both in haulage road- 
ways and in the winding shafts themselves. Modern 
mechanisms call for complete modern layouts of mines ; 
and our mines, for the most part, are old in plan and anti- 
quated in equipment. 

The tonnage handled per shift by each haulage worker 
will illustrate this point ; and, for comparison, are included 
figures from the U.S.A., where thicker coal seams, far more 
easily worked than those in Great Britain, call for trans- 
port systems capable of removing to the surface the coal 
produced at great speed at the face. In Great Britain, 
for every haulage worker 5 tons of coal are moved in a 
shift ; in Holland 20-25 tons, and in the U.S.A. 50 tons. 
Does the American coalminer work ten times and the 
Dutchman five times as hard as the Briton? Of course 
not; the differences are mainly explained by the more 
modern layouts and equipment of the foreign mines and, 
in the case of the U.S.A., the greater ease of working their 
vast coal deposits, which are thick, less disturbed, shallower 
and under safer roofs than the British. 

This matter of planning the whole mine to meet the 
circumstances of mechanisation and to provide for speed 
of output is illustrated in the familiar argument that the 
recent increases in output of British mines have been due 
to the mechanisations already established therein, but that 
the increases are not commensurate with the growth in the 
use of the machines. In other words, the collier has only 
used the machines (as far as-they are at present estab- 
lished) to reduce his efforts—to allow him to become 
lazier. It is a fact that the future of coalmining as a 
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trade depends precisely on this aspect of the machine: 
mechanisation ought to make the work of coalminers 
easier, as it ought to make the lives of all workers in all 
heavy industries easier. If mechanisation is to increase 
and not decrease the sweat of human labour, then the less 
we have of it the better, unless we have the ‘ Metropolis ’ 
mentality which accepts the existence of a submerged 
slave-class upon whose grinding labours a selfish, butterfly 
civilisation is built. 

However, in some respects, mechanisation has done 
little more than increase the tempo and the strain of 
manual labour; it has, as yet, not generally developed 
within the coalmines into that stage where coal is brought 
to the surface by machines minded by fewer but more 
highly skilled men. When this stage is reached the trade 
of coalmining will not lack recruits, nor will it call to the 
same extent for such prolonged and exhausting physical 
effort as it does at present. 

This increase in relative production in the Dutch mines, 
which are being discussed as examples, has been obtained 
by organisation on a wholesale rather than piecemeal 
scale. Main haulage roadways, which in most British 
mines follow the undulating coal layers or seams, have 
been driven through the rock on the ‘ horizon’ plan, so as 
to tap the various seams as they dip into the main road- 
ways at the various points where these roadways cut 
through the coal. Such roadways are less subject to rock 
pressure and squeeze, can be permanently supported by 
steel and concrete, and can be made big enough to take 
larger cars (up to 4 or 5 tons) instead of the small 10 cwt. 
tubs commonly used in British mines. Thus a 4-ton car 
has four wheels against the 32 wheels required formerly 
to convey 4 tons of coal in small tubs. This large car 
means reduced friction, maintenance and so on. In the 
‘horizon’ main roadways many fewer transport workers 
are needed and locomotives can be used with speed and 
safety, these being either the Diesel type, the electric 
storage battery type or the electric ‘ trolley ’ locomotive. 
At this stage in the transportation of coal underground, 
varying gradients, awkward corners, changes from one 
transport run to another, and such disadvantages inherent 
in the British method of roadways, expensive to maintain 
and which follow the erratic coal stratum, are avoided. 
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We can see why the Dutch and American rates of tonnage 
handled per shift by each haulage worker are ahead of 
ours. But ‘horizon’ mining is coming into use in our 
collieries ; one fairly new pit at Llanharan in South Wales 
is being re-planned for this system of main haulage and 
it will be illuminating to compare, some years hence, the 
haulage figures there with those which now exist. 

At Moorgreen in the Nottingham coalfield, such a re- 
planning of the underground transport system was under- 
taken about six years ago by Messrs. Barber, Walker, the 
then owners, and this radical scheme is now bearing fruit. 
Let us examine the results. Last July there were 70 men 
employed between the winding engine and the central 
loading-points on the roadways, now there are only 5: 
the other 65 are now working at the coal face as machine 
operators. Through the brilliantly lighted main roadway, 
fourteen feet high and proportionately wide, concrete- 
walled and steel-girdered, runs the ‘100 horse-power Diesel 
locomotive drawing its train of 20 rail cars, each contain- 
ing 5 tons of coal. In this pit ‘ skip ’ winding is employed, 
this meaning that the rail-cars themselves are not wound 
up the shaft in the cage, but are emptied through 
mechanical tippers into the steel skip or box, which the 
winding engine carries quickly to the surface. This 
system reduces the ratio between the weight wound up 
the shaft and the weight of the coal itself. The dis- 
advantage is the greater breakage of certain kinds of 
coal, 

Where the permanent main roadway meets the coal 
seams, conveyors on the subsidiary stage from near the 
coal faces converge to discharge their stream of coal into 
an automatic chute that fills the 5-ton rail-cars, which 
leave in trains of 20 every 15 minutes for the pit bottom. 
This central key loading-point is manned by one operator, 
and he a disabled ex-service man. At the coal faces, 
machines are employed to saw, undercut, drill and break 
away the coal which the machine itself gathers and sends 
to the conveyors, which in turn take the coal down to the 
central loading-point on the main roadway. No hand 
touches the bulk of the coal from the time the machines 
cut it at the face until it reaches its destination, perhaps 
hundreds of miles away. In the Moorgreen mine, where 
700 tons of coal per shift were raised last July, now 1,100 
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tons are raised. In another few months, as the main road- 
ways extend and the coal seams are tapped at more points, 
the amount will be 2,000 tons per shift, and in three years 
time it is expected to reach 5,000 tons per shift. It is an 
example like this that will perhaps illustrate most graphi- 
cally the need for radical re-planning of the underground 
transportation systems in all our mines, so that the much 
heavier and more regular flow of coal that results from 
highly mechanised coal-getting and the greater concen- 
tration of workings made necessary and possible by these 
machines can, without delay at any point, be cleared. 
This brings us to the reference made above that the 
increase in coal output has not been commensurate in 
British mines with the increase in mechanisation to date— 
in short, that the miners have used the machines to 
slacken over their work. The fact is that partial mechani- 
sation, especially at and near the coal face only, can only 
have a limited effect. ‘As we have seen, unless the system 
right back from the coal face into the railway trucks wait- 
ing in the colliery siding is planned to take, without any 
bottlenecks, the speedy output of coal cut by the machines, 
then no amount of increased and unbalanced mechanisation, 
at the coal face only, can increase the output materially. 
The whole complex of operations must be balanced and 
the need for human labour reduced to a minimum all 
along the line. 

One is tempted to follow these technical changes and 
ideas to the exclusion of other factors in our thoughts 
about coal; to describe in detail the various machines 
which now are in use in varying degrees at the coal faces : 
such as the pneumatic pick, the power drill, coal cutters 
of various types, mechanical coal loaders which gather up 
the coal as it falls or is cut and empty it into a con- 
veyor, which shakes it back along its length into a main 
gathering conveyor which, in turn, takes it to a loading- 
point on a main roadway. Reference in some detail must, 
however, be made to a British invention—the Meco-Moore 
Cutter Loader. In suitable seams this machine does the 
work in one operation ; it makes two horizontal cuts, one 
at floor level and one two or three feet higher, for about 
five feet into the seam, while along the back of this cut 
an upright shearing-jib makes a vertical cut which shears 
the mass of coal off completely. This coal breaks up and 
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falls on to the loading part of the machine, where there is 
a small conveyor working at right angles to the face and 
discharging into an ordinary coal-face conveyor, this in 
turn delivering its load into the gathering conveyor farther 
back. Such machines, of course, have certain limitations, 
especially in narrow, steep, and much disturbed coal 
seams, but in mines which are new and where thick seams 
in new undertakings are worked the results, if coupled 
with new main haulage systems, can be excellent. 

The centralisation of control will now enable us to 
rationalise the old leaseholds, separate often to each pit, 
and to deal with a particular coalfield as a whole. The 
national ownership of mining royalties now allows for 
mine boundaries to be determined by operating con- 
venience and efficiency. Old leaseholds, with a shaft or 
two on each, were often small and awkward in shape. 
This meant more shafts, longer main haulage ways, more 
washing and sorting machinery on the surface—in fact,’ 
all the inconveniences and expense of a large number of 
separate and independent installations in a particular coal- 
field. But the new circumstances will call for drastic 
re-plannings, the advantages accruing therefrom being not 
apparent for a period of years. These plans will cost time 
and money, but they will be worth it. The radical organi- 
sation of continental coalmines was possible because in 
Europe coal deposits have always been the property of 
the State, so that numerous small mines related to various 
leaseholds were, in general, avoided, and coalfields could 
be developed more economically and in units which were 
designed to operate at an optimum output. Indeed, had 
nationalisation not come to the British coalfields, large- 
scale amalgamations associated with a common ownership 
of royalties would have been essential to counteract the 
steep decline in output. 

This point deserves some elaboration in the light of 
our past experience and methods. It has already been 
said that most of the British mines suffer from old age. 
As was natural, the coal owners, when they began to 
exploit an undertaking, sank their pits to the coal seams 
and began to work the coal either on the advancing ‘ long- 
wall’ system or by the ‘ pillar and stall’ (or ‘ pillar and 
room’) system from the pit bottom. This means that, 
in the older mines especially, the coal faces are now at 
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considerable distances, sometimes miles, from the pit 
bottom, so that every ton of coal dug becomes progres- 
sively more expensive when it reaches the surface of the 
mine. Roadways become longer, more expensive and 
difficult to work and maintain ; transport equipment and 
machinery increase in amount and cost, with, of course, 
increases in the number of haulage men employed ; venti- 
lation becomes more difficult and expensive, as well as 
supervision. In short, such pits represent a wasting asset 
with a diminishing return once the optimum stage is 
passed. Private ownership could do no other if share- 
holders were to have an early return for their money : 
quick returns were essential and the long-term result was 
not, at the early stage, so important by comparison. 

Under national ownership development costs can be 
spread over the whole industry and over a number of 
years. When a new pit is now sunk, if the coal permits, 
economically, the older type of main roadways being made 
within the seams, these main roadways can, at the outset, 
be driven to the outermost boundary of the area served 
by the pit, and the coal worked backwards to the pit 
bottom, not away from it as was the usual method. The 
advantages of this ‘ retreating long-wall ’ system are many : 
as the coal is worked the support of the roof behind the 
face is no longer so important; main roadways become 
shorter and shorter and cheaper to maintain, just as the 
length of coal faces becomes reduced ; the workings are 
safer and ventilation systems become, not overworked, but 
underworked as the pit becomes older. This kind of long- 
term planning of new mines becomes more feasible under 
the new system of long-term national control and the 
disappearance of the need for ‘ quick returns.’ 

All this means making coalmining a much more 
scientific process, calling for skill from the miners rather 
than brute force. The future coalminer will become, and 
rightly so, ‘ lazier,’ but industrially more efficient. It is 
the difference between native carriers of merchandise 
through the African bush and its simple conveyance by a 
freight-carrying aircraft. Is the airman lazier than the 
African carrier ? In one sense, yes, but who would advo- 
cate a return to human sweat and tears where there are 
machines to do the job? That, I say it again, is the purpose 
of the machine, if it has any purpose at all in human affairs. 
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So far, we have considered only inanimate things, but 
in no thoughts about the coal industry can the human 
factor be ignored. Though wholesale mechanisation may 
reduce the need for miners and, we hope, the physical 
demands made upon them, they will always be essential 
to any system. The miner’s attitude to his work will 
change as mechanisation increases, and the training and 
intelligence required will tend to be greater, but we shall 
always need the reservoir of miners’ skill and human 
courage which so distinguishes that fraternity. It is 
significant that it is the younger miners who are whole- 
heartedly in favour of the machines, while the older men 
are more conservative in their opinions in this respect. 
But it is also significant that the average age of coalminers 
is at present rising, and their sons are less inclined to follow 
the fathers into the mines than they were. The age dis- 
tribution in 1945 showed that 43-6 per cent. of mine- 
workers were over forty, while in 1931 these were 34-5 
per cent. of the total, and this in spite of a very high 
casualty rate, especially in South Wales, due to occupa- 
tional diseases prevalent among coalminers. For example, 
in 1946 and 1947 there were 10,000 cases of pneumoco- 
niosis (silicosis) or dust infection of the lungs, with 8,000 
of these cases occurring in the South Wales coalfield ; 
truly a fearful casualty rate from, admittedly, the most 
serious industrial disease among coalminers. This rate 
of 8,000 cases in two years in South Wales would mean 
that in 20 years of life in a mine 80,000 men would become 
incapacitated, tubercular, and many of them dying young. 
Can one wonder that the aim of most parents in South 
Wales is a scholarship for their boy to the Grammar 
School and his rise into one of the professions rather than 
descent into the pit? A great deal is, however, being 
done to ameliorate these distressing conditions. Anti-dust 
methods at the coal face, where the coal is damped by 
water injection and sprays or other dust prevention 
devices are now more widely employed. Early diagnosis 
and treatment are to-day more readily available and, it is 
hoped, provision of the ten ‘ Grenfell’ Light Industries 
factories above ground in South Wales for silicotics will 
not be long delayed. Mechanisation at the coal face 
seems to have increased the dust danger; mechanisa- 
tion more fully developed and providing also mechanised 
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preventive measures will overcome it. Thus the average 
age at death of coalminers will be raised considerably and 
the industry made safe from its most insidious enemy. 
Better lighting in the redesigned mines and roadways will 
reduce the number of cases of miners’ eye disease or 
nystagmus. 

‘Press button’ mines, more and improved pit-head 
baths, better canteens for meals, better housing and social 
facilities, and the raising of coalmining into a technical 
trade will do much to offset the drift from the mines. 
These amenities, coupled with greater energy and vision 
in the hygiene of the industry, could probably only come 
quickly and completely through communal rather than 
spasmodic individual action. The community can and 
must take the long view in respect of its members, and 
when an industry reaches national proportions and pre- 
sents problems which are difficult and extensive, then 
society must inevitably take a hand rather than depend 
upon the uncoordinated actions of a few, however well- 
intentioned these may be. National responsibility for the 
coalmines would be justified on the grounds of the needs 
of a national campaign against the dangers of pneumoco- 
niosis if there were no other reason for a central ownership 
and control. Society has a deep responsibility for the 
well-being of the workers in the dangerous trades—be they 
colliers or soldiers, lead-workers or airmen. 

A distressing factor from the aspect of present-day 
production of coal is absenteeism, which in the coalmines 
reflects itself at once in the output figures. Absenteeism 
in other trades and professions is more masked in its 
effects and so arouses less hostile comment. Curiously, 
the effect of absenteeism is more marked on output where 
there is a high degree of mechanisation at the coal face. 
The new machines require operation by skilled teams, and 
when one member of the team is absent the system tends 
to break down, unless there is a re-shuffling of personnel 
in the pit so that complete teams are made up. This is 
obviously unpopular with the men and less efficient, but 
it seems at present the only way out of the difficulty. 
Schemes are being tried where the pit men are grouped 
into these teams with ‘ understudy’ teams available to 
make up for absentees in the regular teams. The old 
individualist miners, contractors, and helpers will tend, in 
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future, to become skilled members of ‘task forces’ or 
teams trained and experienced in using complicated 
machines for a varying number of purposes. 

The reasons for absenteeism are fairly obvious. Mining 
is hard work, miners are older, and rest is as good as wealth 
to them. Who can blame them? There is the deterrent 
that beyond a certain figure a high share of the wage 
packet goes in tax, and the miner is more concerned with 
earning leisure, rest, and sunshine than he is, beyond a 
certain point, concerned with an increased standard of 
living. The short-term antidotes are, one could argue, 
the provision of more consumer goods subject to less 
purchase tax in the shops, the application of a differential 
rate of income tax to miners and other workers in the 
heavy industries, and the further increase of food rations 
to such workers. 

Miners will say, when charged with being unpatriotic 
absentees, ‘Do you regard us as slaves to delve in the 
earth all day and every day for your coal, while the 
“‘ spivs ’’ and drones of London and the other great cities 


wax fat on comparatively trivial effort. If the country 
wants its coal, then let the getting of it be spread over 


more of its members.’ This opinion must not be written 
off as mere Bolshevism—it has much that is true in it. 
Usually the severest critics of coalminers have never 
worked hard in their lives, and appear to assume that they 
are born to the purple just as the collier is tied to the pit. 

The new generation of coalminers to be employed in 
the ‘ press button’ pits may have a different point of 
view. We shall be able to pay them wages far higher 
than at present, while the cost of the ton of coal will fall 
in proportion to the level of prices existing at the time. - 
Fewer and more skilled miners in relation to each million 
tons of coal raised will be the rule and, as technicians 
operating uncanny machines, they will increase their 
stature both physically and socially. 

But meanwhile, the short-term policy to obtain the 
coal which we need here and now must be the increase in 
man-power in the mines. We must try to increase our 
miners to 736,000 or more as soon as we possibly can, so 
as to tide over the interim period before the great plans 
for mine development can come to fruition all over the 
country. The miner must be exhorted as a temporary 
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and emergency measure to exert himself to a fuller extent, 
so that our recovery in industry and commerce is speeded 
up. The psychology engendered by the long and dismal 
years of depression in the coalfields must be dissipated, 
and the habits of thought appropriate to the age of over- 
production changed into a new crusading spirit. If 
absenteeism could be reduced by half, then this would 
mean many millions more tons of coal annually. A ‘ five- 
year plan ’ should be placed before the miners ; five years 
of hard slogging and regular attendance in the mines, to 
enable the new reorganisations, planning, and machinery 
to be brought into action and new coalfields opened up 
on the most modern lines. After that the miners could 
relax and profit both by way of leisure and in standards 
of living through the wider and more radical employment 
of machinery. Put thus to them it is certain that the 
miners would respond, especially if all classes in the 
country responded similarly and the erotic press showed 
fewer leisured people with ample means attending mid- 
week race meetings and other sporting occasions dressed 
in expensive finery and riding in even more expensive 
motor cars. These things have to be said because they 
are very germane to the problem of production in all our 
industries. 
Thus three-quarters of a million coalminers working in 
a nation of workers could produce, with interim mechanical 
aids, 230,000,000 tons of coal a year here and now. Our 
coal reserves developed and our older mines modernised, 
we could reach again the pinnacle of 1913, and British coal 
become cheap enough and sufficient enough to be once 
again a pillar of our foreign trade and, be it said, of our 
. foreign policy. With 30 to 50 million tons of exportable 
coal at the right price and quality behind the Foreign 
Minister we should soon be independent of Marshall Aid 
which we now, so generously, owe to our American friends. 
We could buy our butter from Denmark, cattle from 
France (and the Argentine !), tomatoes from Italy, and 
wines from Spain just for this coal. We should be re- 
leased from the tyranny of currency exchanges and the 
shortage of dollars, because at present we have not enough 
real exports, such as coal, to send abroad in exchange for 
goods and raw material. Our Merchant Navy would have 
full cargoes outward and homeward bound because of 
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coal, which to-day, more than gold even, is international 
currency. 

There is another aspect of coal in our industrial economy 
which has an increasingly important bearing upon both 
output and social amenities. That is the economical use 
of coal in industrial and domestic installations and the 
avoidance of waste in the form of smoke. Through the 
distillation of coals with high volatiles, gas and fuel oils 
can be obtained leaving gas coke for domestic type and 
other boilers, hard coke for iron smelting, low temperature 
coke or smokeless briquettes all of which are smokeless 
fuels compared with bituminous coals. These fuels should 
ultimately provide for the bulk of the winter space heat- 
ing and water heating load with an average of 40 per cent. 
working efficiency. 

To obtain smokeless atmospheres in our towns the 
wider use of gas and electricity instead of raw coal in our 
factories and houses should be encouraged, while the 
scientists devise even more efficient methods for the use 
of raw coal in the homes, power stations, and gas works. 
Devices for the use during ‘ off peak’ periods for elec- 
tricity will spread the load and make for economy; this 
can be done by insulated hot-water storage cisterns opera- 
ting through electrical immersion heaters during the night, 
the hot water being circulated through the space to be 
heated during the day. 

Central and district heating installations will be in- 
creased as the satellite towns and new housing estates are 
developed, these installations being fired by the more 
smokeless fuels to be produced. The target of a national 
domestic fuel policy is to secure that 50 million tons of 
bituminous or highly volatile (and smoky) coal now burnt 
with an efficiency of 20 per cent. should be replaced in 20 
years by smokeless solid fuel, or by bituminous coal burnt 
smokelessly, or by gas, or by electricity, with an average 
coal economy efficiency of not less than 40 per cent. 
Much can also be done by improving the design of build- 
ings from a heat conservancy point of view and through 
the use of reflecting or non-conducting materials in the 
interior surfaces. Thus smoke can be avoided and 
domestic heating, in particular, made more scientific where 
it is now often wasteful and haphazard. 

Most of these are recommendations which were made 
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in the ‘Simon’ Report in 1946 of the Fuel and Power 
Advisory Council on Domestic Policy (Cmd. 6762), and it 
is to be hoped, now that the three main fuel and power 
industries have been brought under public ownership 
through one Ministry, a nation-wide policy, not only in 
the getting of coal but also its economical and hygienic 
use, can be devised and implemented. Crude devices for 
burning coal in house, factory, public building and industry 
must progressively give way to efficient methods of using 
that valuable wasting asset which are our coal reserves. 
It is not only necessary to mine our ‘ black diamonds’ 
efficiently, but also to utilise them so that the utmost 
ounce of value can be obtained. And this, incidentally, 
will also solve our problem of smoke and make our ‘ pea- 
soup ’ fogs things of the murky past. 


MICHAEL GARETH LLEWELYN. 
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Mr Lionet Curtis calls his new book ‘World Revolu- 
tion in the Cause of Peace’ (Blackwell), though many 
readers will feel that Evolution would be the better word 
as it is entirely to avoid the horrors of war and revolution 
that the choice of federation is so strongly stressed. In 
fact the motto for the book might be ‘ Federate or Perish.’ 
In the first section Mr Curtis shows how after the War of 
Independence Americans could find neither peace nor 
security until the states surrendered much of their 
sovereignty and federated. That is the lesson for Europe 
now, but how much greater are the difficulties, which 
lessen the value of the analogy with America. Part II 
of the book shows the growth of Public Opinion on the 
subject and the resulting movement for United Europe, 
headed by Mr Churchill, whose efforts would be handicapped 
if the present Government kept their original intention 
to make any federating scheme a Socialist party one. The 
third part of the book deals with essentials of the scheme 
—agenda for conventions, distribution of functions, con- 
trol of dependencies, settlement of Germany and of the 
Middle East, Commonwealth cooperation and similar 
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matters. Mr Curtis, as always, writes with assurance, 
cogency, and clarity and even though he may fail to carry 
many of his readers the whole way with him towards 
federation, what he writes compels careful study. 

Mr Ralph Dutton’s ‘The English Interior, 1500 to 
1900’ (Batsford) is a delightful book, well and clearly 
written, not in technical language but with much interest- 
ing information, and erudite withal. Over 170 illustra- 
tions, several in colour, in the best Batsford style are 
instructive and adorning. The subject is divided into four 
periods: The Continental Influence (1500-1625); The 
Florescence of Design (1625-1710) ; The Age of Splendour 
(1710-1820); and The Decay of Taste (1820-1900). 
Naturally the periods overlap but are none the worse for 
that. We are given a survey of the rooms in which our 
opulent or more or less opulent forebears lived during 
four centuries, from the rush and filth-floored communal 
medizval hall (Erasmus complained that the rushes were 
not changed for years together) to the greenery-yallery- 
Grosvenor-Gallery over-arty drawing rooms of the 1890s ; 
from the honest and simple work of the old home crafts- 
men, through the productions of the renaissance, and the 
dignity of Stuart taste, through the classicism and Palla- 
dianism and Adamite elegance and neo-Gothic exuberance 
of the Georgians, to the over-ornate and nondescript 
horrors of mid-Victorian taste and the individual style of 
Morris and his friends or the mass produced and usually 
dreadful ‘suites’ sold by furnishing emporiums. The 
peasant’s cottage or small and endlessly-the-same town 
house do not come into the book, and indeed there is no 
room for them. We wander through halls, saloons, gal- 
leries, libraries, and state and other bedrooms—we are 
even given a peep into the bathroom, when in later days 
such a luxury was included. This is a book to study and 
re-read and always enjoy. 

The first reaction of the reader to Dr G. P. Gooch’s 
‘Studies in German History’ (Longmans) may well be 
admiring wonder at the vast number of books which must 
have been not only read but fully digested to provide 
material, coupled with appreciation of the skill and dignity 
of the true historian who scorns anything shoddy in his 
work and never takes easy but unwarranted short cuts in 
reaching his goal. The essays in the book are partly old 
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and partly new, and, as the publishers claim, ‘ they derive 
a certain unity from the fact that they illustrate almost 
every phase of German history from the Reformation to 
the eve of the First World War.’ Thus we begin with 
German political ideas from the time of Luther and are 
led through the complexities of eighteenth-century German 
history to Goethe, Ranke, Treitschke, and Bismarck and 
to a final, long, and extremely valuable study of Holstein, 
the evil genius of the German Foreign Office for a genera- 
tion. Dr Gooch writes with sympathy and deep under- 
standing ; his aim is to elucidate and explain rather than 
to criticise; to show what effect the events of history 
have had on the German character rather than to condemn 
the results off-hand. It must be admitted that some of 
the essays are fairly stiff reading, suitable for specialists ; 
others, like the Holstein one, will appeal to a larger general 
reading public—but all are well worth intelligent study. 

Mr Kenneth Hare has found a really congenial subject 
in his ‘Gloucestershire ’ (Robert Hale) and indeed he has 
every reason for pride in his home county. The Cotswolds 
and the Forest of Dean, the Severn and the Avon, wind- 
swept downs and lush water meadows, cathedrals like 
Gloucester and Bristol, abbeys like Tewkesbury, castles 
like Berkeley and Sudeley, lovely houses like Stanway and 
Daneways, schools and colleges as at Cheltenham and 
Bristol, shipping and docks at Avonmouth, all contribute 
to the variety, interest, and attraction of Gloucestershire. 
Mr Hare starts his eclectic survey with the Stone Age 
and ends it with the twentieth century. He brings in 
much interesting history, including the Wars of the Roses 
and the Great Rebellion, when in some places the Puritans 
behaved with a beastliness which even Hitler’s horrors 
could hardly exceed. Among the eminent men of Glou- 
cestershire we may think that W. H. Davies has an undue 
amount of space, while others have too little, and there 
may be sides of Gloucestershire life which we would like 
dealt with more fully, but Mr Hare does not set out to 
write a guidebook. He selects what attracts him and 
very well he writes about it, and readers will find much 
pleasure in the book. Fifty artistic illustrations and a 
good map add to the book’s value. 

Another book on the same lines but covering three 
counties, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, is ‘The West 
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of England,’ by Ruth Manning-Sanders (Batsford). The 
map of these counties showing what they offer in the way 
of hill and dale, moorland, wood, and field, seashore, 
rivers, cities, and villages may make many wonder why it is 
considered necessary to go further for a holiday—or a 
home. Dartmoor and Exmoor, the Mendips and the 
Quantocks, the cliffs and estuaries of Devon and Cornwall, 
the plains of Somerset, Bath, Wells, Exeter, Plymouth, 
Dartmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Newquay, Clovelly, 
Minehead, and Weston-super-Mare, ancient prehistoric 
stone huts, Gothic cathedrals and churches, castles, Eliza- 
bethan manors, eighteenth-century mansions, nineteenth- 
century vulgarities, and twentieth-century ‘ pre-fabs ’— 
all are there to be sought for, or avoided as taste dictates. 
The author has packed her pages with historical and topo- 
graphical information in a most pleasing and successful 
manor and inspires the reader with her own enthusiasm. 
Over 120 illustrations in the best Batsford styie adorn the 
volume. 

‘The Belsen Trial’ (Wm. Hodge) is a volume of the 
War Crimes Trials series. Again brilliantly edited by Mr 
Raymond Phillips, it has the great advantage of a Fore- 
word by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Jowitt. The trial lasted 
fifty-three days and we have here an hour-to-hour record, 
meticulous, objective, comprehensive. When the series 
is completed it will form the legal corner-stone of any 
system of International Law for War Criminals that may 
eventually be established. In spite of the widespread 
knowledge of what happened in the torture chambers and 
charnel houses of Belsen, reading this volume is a horrible 
and chastening ordeal because it makes the foundations 
of our boasted civilisation seem so very rickety. So men 
—and women too—can be like that! The forty-six illus- 
trations are, in their way, even more frightening than the 
text. The portraits, in particular, being evidence of how 
evil inevitably gravitates to evil, the women with their 
fanatical eyes, animal nostrils, and bestial mouths being 
more revolting than their male fellow-degenerates. A 
patriotic and civilised German once said to the writer that 
the terrifying thing was not that Germany was being 
governed by Nazis, but that it was being governed by 
gangsters. Are we alive to the fact that throughout 
Western Europe—and even in Democratic Australia— 
Communist Quislings are openly boasting that, if they get 
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their way, the whole world will be governed before long 
on Communist Totalitarian lines ? 

In ‘ The Belsen Trial’ volume the Judge Advocate’s 
Summing-up, the sentences, the appendices, and the 
Introduction by the Editor, make a notable addition to 
an objective chronicle of human shame and depravity. 
In certain Left-wing quarters in this country it is the 
fashion to smear the Army and its traditions and conven- 
tions. It is therefore heartening to read Lord Jowitt’s 
dictum in his Foreword : ‘ I have always admired the way 
in which Courts-Martial are conducted. I believe that for 
Service offences no better and no fairer could be secured.’ 
We, who have richly inherited the British tradition of 
Justice, may indeed be proud of the manner in which this 
momentus Trial was conducted. 

‘Partnership for All,’ by John Spedan Lewis (Kerr- 
Cros Publishing Co.), is the story of a great business adven- 
ture. About 80 years ago John Lewis senior started in 
business in Oxford Street with a small shop and 3 or 4 
assistants. To-day there are over 12,000 employees in the 
John. Lewis Partnership with its chain of large stores 
situated in many districts, and these 12,000 are partners 
and not just employees. John Lewis senior was a remark- 
able man, a self-willed autocrat, obstinate in his own ideas, 
a convinced radical and republican (though, as his family 
said, with firm belief in the divine right of employers), and 
@ nonagenarian who would not take to new ideas and 
finally was like an old-fashioned captain of a large ship 
grossly under-engined and wasteful of space. Not for him 
were the copartnership ideas which his son has developed 
during his reign. Mr J. S. Lewis is a man who honestly 
tries to put a fair value on his own services and deserts, 
and having fixed his standard of life accordingly throws 
all profits above that into the common stock, to be shared 
among all the employee-partners. Work, recreation, pen- 
sions, welfare, education, housing, farming, sport—all enter 
into the general scheme and are provided for. In 500 
large pages Mr Lewis explains fully—possibly too fully for 
the general reader—how it all works, where lie the successes 
and where the disappointments, what are the actual 
achievements and what the hopes of this remarkable 
organisation. And it all seems to work, though perhaps 
one would like to know whether Mr Lewis has in actual 
practice divested himself of so much power and control 
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as he has on paper. The book would be improved by 
trimming and further editing with a blue pencil, but as a 
record of a remarkable business effort and of surrender 
for the benefit of the many of large personal profits which 
would otherwise have been the property of the privileged 
few it deserves careful study and frank appreciation. 

Mr William Kent has written many deservedly popular 
books on London. His latest, ‘Mine Host London: A 
Chronicle of Distinguished Visitors’ (Nicholson and 
Watson), includes a collection of opinions on London 
ranging from William the Conqueror to Lenin in 1902. 
Perhaps William can hardly be called a visitor on pleasure 
or business bent, but the others all came normally without 
accompanying armies. The essays vary from a dozen 
pages to only half a page, and many of these smaller ones 
might well have been omitted as they tell us little about 
London and are merely rather tantalising. Some of the 
longer ones, which tell of the appearance of London, of 
life there and of the habits and customs of Londoners, are 
really interesting. Several seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century visitors praised London’s cleanliness, apart from 
fogs, but that only shows how filthy foreign towns must 
have been. There is a good deal of criticism of the 
rudeness of the London mob to foreigners, though other 
visitors were struck by the courtesy and kindness received 
from individuals. The visitors quoted nearly all came 
from Germany, France, and Italy, and it would have 
been interesting to have American opinions also—say 
Benjamin Franklin or Nathaniel Hawthorne. The whole 
book is rather a hotch-potch, really worth while in many 
places but curiously disappointing in others. All the 
same London is an ever attractive subject and Mr Kent 
is skilled to keep it so. 

The publishers of Mr Eric Partridge’s ‘English. A 
Course for Human Beings’ (Winchester Publications) tell 
us that the book ‘ has been designed to meet the needs of 
both teachers and pupils, and of private students, whether 
British or American. The treatment is no less lively than 
scholarly ; no less alert than thorough ; no less imaginative 
than practical. In short it is a quite outstanding piece of 
work.’ The pupils are envisaged as from 10 to 18, and it 
seems to us that if the book is really outstanding the 
younger pupils at least will have to be likewise. The 
scholarship of the book is perhaps more noticeable than its 
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liveliness—but is liveliness in its usual sense suitable for 
a book like this? Any reader who truly digests this 
work will have learned a great deal about accidence and 
syntax, grammar, construction, parsing, punctuation, 
modes of expression, word building, paraphrasing, and 
metric or prosody as well as about the history, derivations, 
etymology, characteristics, and peculiarities of our lan- 
guage. He or she will have absorbed an immense amount 
of information, concentrated and pressed down. Our 
doubt is whether the whole does not aim at including too 
much, with consequent over-elaboration. The ordinary 
reader may consider the questions set at the end of each 
chapter too reminiscent of schooldays. Perhaps the 
teacher will come off best for here is the quarry so to 
speak for many interesting lectures. Let us thank Mr 
Partridge for much valuable knowledge and be prepared 
to exercise our brains very fully in acquiring it. 

Third in the series of most attractively written and 
splendidly illustrated monographs on the great Public 
Schocls, issued by Winchester Publications, Ltd., comes 
‘Winchester College,’ by J. D’E. Firth, Chaplain and 
Assistant Master at the College. Chronologically Win- 
chester should come first and in eminence and historical 
fame not behind Eton, which is admittedly a daughter 
of Winchester, or Harrow which might be a descendant of 
many generations later. Mr Firth successfully keeps the 
balance between the requirements of Wykehamists and 
those of the general reader, though lack of a map to show 
the many buildings, playgrounds, etc., mentioned handi- 
caps the latter. We are taken on tour round and through 
the buildings and given a survey of the history of the 
College from its earliest and small days; of its long 
restriction within the college buildings and its nineteenth- 
century burgeoning into boarding houses outside; its 
teaching, customs, recreations, idiosyncracies, ‘ notions,’ 
vitality, team spirit, and special loyalties. We are also 
given word sketches of famous Wykehamists like Moberly, 
prominent and notable but not altogether successful 
Headmaster, Wordsworth, Ridding, the great and very 
necessary reformer and Second Founder, Fearon, Rendall, 
and Williams. We are also told of old characters such as 
Isaac Huntingford, bishop, pluralist, the ‘quintessence of 
Old Corruption,’ and ‘most calamitous of Wardens’ from 
1789 to 1832, and of many old Fellows, as strong in grasping 
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the emoluments of old endowments as they were shy of 
doing any work to justify them. Mr Firth writes with 
admirable clarity and discernment, not without some 
pleasing humour. 

Mr Derek Hudson in his ‘Martin Tupper: His Rise 
and Fall’ (Constable) successfully recalls from oblivion a 
remarkable Victorian character. Tupper was poet, nove- 
list, pamphleteer, militant Protestant, unsuccessful in- 
ventor of ‘ gadgets,’ philanthropist, patriotic promoter of 
rifle clubs, and antiquarian. He was above all the author 
of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ a work of enormous popularity 
in this country and still more so in America—a work of 
emotional idealism of vast appeal in the 1850s and derided 
as commonplace sentimentality in the 1870s, when Tupper 
himself became the constant butt of the newer intellectuals 
and the parodists. His kindliness was as deep rooted as 
his vanity. He told a small girl that she must remember 
all her life that she had had the honour of shaking hands 
with the great Martin Tupper, and he filled many monu- 
mental albums with letters and printed matter concerning 
himself or effusions by himself. With unceasing fertility 
he was ready to compose an ode or sonnet without delay 
for every public or private occasion, from the opening of 
the Atlantic cable or the death of the Duke of Wellington 
to tableaux of the royal children at Windsor—anything 
royal had unlimited appeal to him. It was truly said in 
the sermon preached at his funeral ‘ No line ever came 
from his pen inimical to the cause of religion or of morality.’ 
Mr Hudson has done his work skilfully and with sensitive 
sympathy, not trying to debunk Tupper but not glossing 
over his frailties ; showing him openly complacent in the 
hours of success but manfully philosophical when the 
burden of trouble fell on him. 

Very many books have been written on the history of 
Britain during the last century, from very many points of 
view, but if in this well-tilled field there is still space for a 
concise, lucid, well-balanced and well-written volume, 
‘Recent Times, Britain and its Continental Background, 
1868-1939,’ by Robert M. Rayner (Longmans), will fill it 
successfully. Mr Rayner once again shows his skill in 
combining a reference volume, to which one looks for 
information on a specific point, with a pleasure book 
which one reads for its own sake. We may want to know 
when Gladstone became converted to Home Rule, or what 
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led up to Lloyd George superseding Asquith as Prime 
Minister, or what our foreign policy (or lack of it) was in 
the 1930s; all the necessary facts are given in this book, 
often with shrewd comment, but, wherever we look and 
when we have got our information, we shall assuredly be 
tempted to go on reading. Mr Rayner makes no political 
party propaganda and he is suitably impartial. There 
are diagrams and thirteen maps and plans to assist the 
text and the volume is one which will be an asset to any 
student’s bookshelf. 

It must be wonderful to be omniscient like Professor 
Laski; even more wonderful to seem to know it. Nor 
should one exclude the possibility of omnipresence because 
in the 800 pages of ‘The American Democracy’ (Allen 
and Unwin) the learned Professor seems to tell us far 
more about the 48 states of the Union than can possibly 
be there. If quantity were all, his new book would be a 
masterpiece. Perhaps, of its kind, it is! Nothing is left 
untold ; everything is explained in the red glow of Laski- 
ism; yet is nothing illuminated. The writer sits en- 
throned in the murkiness cast by his own gargantuan 
shadow. Unable to deny (as he would perhaps like to do) 
the vast achievements of the United States, he is forced 
by the magnitude of the evidence to call them good, 
indeed often handsomely does so, but always with one 
proviso, frequently expressed but always implied: ‘ It 
has offered to the common man an opportunity of self- 
advancement such as he has never known elsewhere until 
the Russian Revolution of 1917.’ ‘In the United States 
the highest posts are political’ ; presumably not so in the 
Soviet Union! In the U:S. ‘ officials who have either the 
status or the authority to do creative work of the quality 
democracy requires ’ hardly exist ; doubtless they abound 
in Russia. ‘ American good fellowship ’ and, inferentially 
such international fellowship as is expressed by Marshall 
Aid is merely ‘a vast miasma.’ If so, it is a * vast 
miasma’ that takes other forms in Russia and Eastern 
Europe. America, it is asserted, has developed ‘an im- 
mense mythology ’—something quite unknown in Russia 
or any Marxist country. Nevertheless the U.S. has good 
points: ‘It has been easier for the poor and the humble to 
attain membership of either House of Congress . . . than 
in any country save the Soviet Union.’ Then, negroes 
and to some extent Jews, are subject to discrimination 
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in the U.S.; we may safely infer from Professor Laski 
that in the vast Soviet Union discrimination of any sort is 
unknown ! 

One can only hope that this swollen, somewhat confusing, 
assembly-line of prejudices, contradictions, irrelevances, 
and deductions based on doubtful premises, will not 
become a best-seller in the U.S. If so, its millions 
would unhesitatingly leave that slave country and make 
by air for the wide freedoms of Soviet Russia ; Western 
Europe would lose American Aid ; Russia would be faced 
with the immense task of absorbing millions of D.P.’s 
only just intelligent enough to escape to that Elysium 
from the abject material and spiritual conditions in which 
they have so far only just managed somehow to survive. 

‘Essays on Local Government’ (Basil Blackwell) is a 
timely collection of papers on six aspects of Local Govern- 
ment each by an expert. The volume is edited by Mr 
Charles H. Wilson of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, under 
the auspices, and with the help of, the Warden and Fellows 
of Nuffield College. In these days of encroachments open 
and avowed, or stealthy and insidious, by the central 
Government, a wide understanding of local government is 
most desirable. We are continuously tempted to sur- 
render ancient freedoms and privileges for a mess of 
Whitehall pottage. There can be no good central govern- 
ment without good local government. Had most of our 
present rulers gone through the local mill they would not 
have been so visionary and inept as they are. The Editor 
contributes the opening article ‘ The Foundations of Local 
Government’; the remaining five essays are by Mr Vivian 
D. Lipman, Miss Maureen Schultz (three essays), and Miss 
Elizabeth Howard. All the essays are well-informed, 
objective, and valuable. 

The rather sensational title ‘ Alternative to Serfdom ’ 
(Basil Blackwell) should not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that in this small volume Mr John Maurice Clark has, in 
five lectures delivered in the William W. Cook Foundation 
at the University of Michigan in 1947, posed an acute 
dilemma. In the U.S. the ordinary citizen is between the 
devil of the big corporations and the deep sea of the 
Trades Unions now, like our own, emerging into omni- 
potence. The tendency in both countries is to say im- 
patiently ‘a plague in both your houses’ and hand the 
whole problem over to the State—and disaster. Mr Clark 
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has wide experience of his subject and much that is 
stimulating and valuable to say. A key sentence is: ‘ One 
wonders if a people ever before faced the task of building 
a code of social conduct, and the spiritual basis on which 
it must rest, with so little willingness to accept leadership 
or authority except in matters of group interest that 
conflict with the interests of other groups.’ This sentence 
exemplifies the quality of the author’s thought and the 
clarity and persuasiveness of his prose. 

‘Mahatma Gandhi’ (Odhams) is a composite bio- 
graphy, the earlier years to 1914 being written by H. S. L. 
Polak, the middle years, 1915 to 1939, by H. N. Brailsford, 
and the last years by Lord Pethick-Lawrence. We are 
told on the wrapper that Gandhi was one of the world’s 
greatest men and in the text that he was the noblest and 
greatest character of our time. We are also told that 
Winston Churchill called him a seditious Middle Temple 
lawyer posing as a fakir. Where does the truth lie between 
these extremes? For many undoubtedly Gandhi was a 
saint ; for many he was a subtle lawyer and skilful political 
tactician of obstinate though virtuous wrongheadedness. 
Of the asceticism and austerity of his private life there 
can be no doubt, of his obstructiveness there can be 
equally no doubt. A Government, whether it be good or 
bad, must be responsible for law and order and cannot 
countenance an alternative unofficial government, even 
though it be led by a saint. In this book there is a lack 
of balance because the scales are consistently weighed 
down against the British authorities, and no true picture 
can be given without showing fairly the problems of both 
sides. The book is well worth reading for the information 
which it gives about Gandhi’s career and the explanation 
of the point of view of his fervent admirers, but it cannot 
be classed as great biography because of the too undis- 
cerning partiality shown, except perhaps in places in Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence’s chapters, and the overstressed eulogy. 

‘Constance Louisa Maynard, Mistress of Westfield 
College,’ by Catherine B. Firth (Allen and Unwin), tells 
the life story of a very remarkable woman who, born and 
brought up in a large and prosperous family of intensely 
earnest but very narrow and rigid evangelical principles, 
managed by determination, ability, and character to break 
through the bonds of Victorian conventions for daughters 
and won fame as the founder (in every way but financial) 
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and mainstay of a college which, from very small begin- 
nings, afterwards became and still is a constituent member 
of London University. The first struggle was to leave 
home and go to Girton, at the time of its move to Cam- 
bridge. Then followed teaching at Cheltenham Ladies 
College and St Leonard’s College, St Andrews. Then 
finally came the founding of Westfield and its guidance 
and development for thirty years—and twenty-three years 
of literary and other philanthropic work subsequent to 
retirement, till death at the age of eighty-six. Apart 
from the record of educational achievement the book is 
an interesting psychological study of a woman whose basis 
of life was religion first, last, and all the time, but not 
without periods of doubt and disillusion and unhappiness. 
The apparent conflict of religion and science troubled her 
sorely, but her faith won through to still greater conviction 
and serenity. If we have any criticism it is that perhaps 
over a hundred pages before we reach the Girton period is 
somewhat full measure, but the portrait of Constance 
Maynard is skilfully and convincingly drawn. 

Mr W. J. Brown, M.P., makes his book ‘ Jamaican 
Journey ’ (Allen and Unwin) a peg on which to hang his 
views on many and varied subjects. The setting is of 
course on board ship and staying in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
pleasant and luxurious house in Jamaica, but the subjects 
discussed include principles and prejudices, modern trends, 
the ‘ Closed Shop’ and the T.U.C., the colour bar, ghosts, 
thoughts on M.P.’s, the Health Service Act, fasting, Dar- 
win and Freud, religion, the nature of women, Black 
Market, Jamaican politics and society, alligator hunting, 
longevity, ‘ fifty years ago’ and many others. Mr Brown 
writes in an easy conversational style, at times with slightly 
embarrassing frankness about his fellow travellers and 
others—also about himself with candid gusto. The book 
does not claim to be great literature but it is eminently 
readable and suggestive of thought. 

A work of reference like ‘The International Who’s 
Who: Thirteenth Edition, 1949’ (Europa Publications, 
Ltd.) is as easy to use as it is difficult to review in any 
ordinary sense. There can be nothing but praise for the 
energy and enterprise shown in compiling and publishing 
such a work, including more than a thousand large double- 
column pages packed with condensed biographical infor- 
mation. One can open the book anywhere and find some- 
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thing interesting, concerning people in scores of different 
countries and of very varied attainments. Readers will 
have full sympathy with the difficulties of the Editors, 
especially one to which they call attention, namely the 
continued instability of Governments in many countries 
so that information is often out of date almost before it 
has been received. In these days trustworthy books of 
reference are a necessity in libraries, public and private, 
offices, educational establishments, and other institutions. 
Among these works of reference ‘ The International Who’s 
Who ’ takes a very high place, and must cause feelings of 
real gratitude in all who in literature, business, politics or 
any other activity must have information about their 
fellow men and women. 

Few people with University honours degrees and 
successful literary careers are likely to have the desire to 
take over a derelict croft and a half-ruined three-room 
cottage, without water, except for a well, or sanitation or 
any modern amenity, in the Back of Beyond, unapproach- 
able by any wheeled traffic by land and by anything but 
small boats by sea. Yet there is the life chosen by Miss 
Margaret Leigh, and in ‘Spade Among the Rushes’ 
(Phoenix House) she tells her story, which is one of cease- 
less toil in a wet and stormy climate dealing with acid 
stony soil—a life of intellectual isolation, great discomfort, 
and but minute financial return. On the other hand there 
is the lovely scenery of Moidart in Inverness-shire, where 
Miss Leigh lives, the satisfaction of making two blades of 
grass grow where one rush grew before, and the undoubted 
romantic appeal of the Western Highlands. Miss Leigh 
writes attractively and candidly about her work and admits 
that it is suitable only for those with the appropriate tem- 
perament, and without dependants. Therein lies the 
difficult problem of depopulation of the Highlands; the 
younger generation with vitality and ambition cannot be 
expected to face such a life. Miss Leigh writes very well 
and her book is most interesting, though the illustrations 
are of doubtful value to the reader. The map is unsatis- 
factory in its omissions and the scale given is presumably 
incorrect, or the people of Smirisary must be mighty 
walkers. It would appear to be at least five miles to the 
nearest house with a bath—but then no one in Smirisary 
except Miss Leigh seems to want one. 

Sir Walter Moberly in his ‘The Crisis in the 
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Universities ’ (Student Christian Movement) discusses the 
failure of British Universities to fulfil their proper function 
in a world shaken by insecurity and desperately needing 
fresh moral leadership. Undoubtedly Universities have 
suffered fully from world disintegration and the failure of 
the Church to exert its proper influence. Too many 
people now are convinced that the Universities have 
finally succeeded the Church as the hope of the world. 
Too many are ‘trying to live at this moment in two 
worlds ; in the world of work occupying most of our time 
which assumes that the Christian faith is untrue, and the 
world of our spare-time Christian activity or prayer or 
praise which assumes that it is true.’ The Universities 
should help their members to get a clear view of the aim of 
human life, but they themselves are muddled and confused 
in aim. The old ecclesiastical, the Hellenic, humanist, 
liberal or purely scientific conception of the Universities 
have all proved inadequate. A new departure is needed, 
giving to science and technology what is due to them but 
also insisting on the Christian inspiration which is the true 
basis of all progress. The author writes with passionate 
conviction as a Christian but with well-balanced argument 
and helpful suggestions. ; 

‘Woodland Crafts in Britain,’ by H. L. Edlin 
(Batsford), is an account of the traditional uses of trees 
and timber in the British countryside, a large and interest- 
ing subject going far back into history. In olden days until 
the woodman had done his job, there was scarcely another 
workman who could begin his task. The toolmaker had to 
go to the woodman for his handles, the smith could not use 
his forge without charcoal, nor could his iron be won from 
its ore otherwise. The potter needed wood for his wheel 
and the spinner for his loom, while the glassmaker char- 
coal must have. Wood was required in all building and 
equally for all transport ; even a saddle needed a wooden 
saddle-tree. With the Industrial Revolution came metal 
machinery and wood became less essential to everyone, but 
essential it is to all of us yet in many ways. Mr Edlin 
takes us through the forest explaining the nature and 
characteristics of all the usual timber-producing trees, and 
what is made of them, from ships to pegs, and other timber 
products such as dyes and resins and food. This most 
readable volume is packed with information and decorated 
with 120 excellent illustrations. 
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